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PRiscellanp. 


ON SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[We publish the following communication as an article of 
Miscellany, instead of Review, because we are not yet prepared 
to pledge our work to the support of any particular theory upon 
a subject so embarrassing. We are happy, however, to put our 
readers in possession of facts, which to many of them, perhaps, are 
new, and of views, the leading principles of which we are inclined 
to think correct. | 


Awone the many works which the discussions respecting the 
slavery of the British West Indies have called forth, the one 
published by Mr Stephen a few years ago is perhaps the most 
valuable.* ‘The author is well known as one of those active 
and persevering philanthropists, who have for many years ex- 
erted themselves in the cause of the African race. He was by 
profession a lawyer, and resided for many years in St Christo- 
pher. His book testifies that he has well improved his advan- 
tages for judging not merely of the theory of the slave laws, but 
of their practical operation. ‘This volume professes to exhibit 


* The Slavery of the British West India Colonies delineated, as it exists 
both in Law and Practice, and compared with the Slavery of other Countries, 
ancient and modern. By James Stephen, Esq. Vol. I. being a Delineation 
of the State in Point of Law. London: Butterworth & Son, 1824. 
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the slavery of the British West Indies as it exists in point of 
law. The author proposes in another part to delineate the 
state as it exists in practice, though he has thought it advisable 
not to adhere rigorously to this division of the subject. The 
part already published contains a very searching examination of 
the slave codes of the colonies, and a critical comparison 
between them and the laws of other countries similarly situated, 
both ancient and modern. 

The vague and general declamations against slavery which 
we hear so frequently, and the violent indignation which is so 
often expressed at particular instances of abuse and cruelty, 
give no satisfactory information as to the peculiar state of societ 
which is so loudly condemned ; still less do they lead to any 
conclusions as to the means of diminishing or removing the evil. 
Mr Stephen therefore seems to have adopted the most correct 
course to enlighten the public mind, by giving ‘ an accurate de- 
scription of the state, as it exists both in lawand practice, and 
pointing out some of its most ordinary and acknowledged conse- 
quences, as far as they affect the happiness or misery of the 
parties.’ His work shows conclusively the injustice of the 
slave laws both customary and legislative, their unnecessary se- 
verity to the negro, and their insufficient protection of him, even 
if carried into thorough execution ; and that from the mode of - 
trial, the rejection of negro testimony, and the peculiar state of 
society, the most atrocious crimes of the whites often go unpun- 
ished. He shows also that the origin of many of the most cruel 
laws and practices, is to be found, not in the necessity which is 
alleged to excuse them, but in the scorn and antipathy with 
which the European regards the African. And while his work 
proves completely the ruinous tendency of the existing system, 
it must satisfy every reader that there is little hope of any refor- 
mation being effected by the colonial legislatures. The following 
is his recapitulation. 


‘In his relation to the master, the slave is degraded to the level 
of brutal and inanimate nature. He is mere property ; and sub- 
jected as such to all the evils that, the various rights annexed to 
property can entail on a sensitive and rational being. He is re- 
moved from his home and native settlement, sold and exiled, be- 
reft of his wife and children, and of al! that makes existence dear 
to him, whenever the owner’s choice, or that of his unsatisfied 
creditors, may so ordain. He is demised, mortgaged, entailed, 
and in other modes subjected to the absolute government of a 
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master, who has often but a small or temporary interest in his 
preservation and welfare ; and who still oftener is unable to pro- 
vide for his support. His labors, his subsistence, his discipline, 
and his punishments, are all at the arbitrary discretion of his im- 
mediate rulers, who are for the most part only the mercenary 
delegates of an owner resident in a distant land. But to these 
are added subordinate delegates of fearful name, whose powers 
are awfully important, and susceptible of no effectual control. 
To the drivers is committed the distribution and exaction of the 
common labors of the field, their apportionment among the old 
and the young, the strong and the feeble, the males and the 
females ; and to these lowest agents even, though negro slaves, 
unenlightened and unsoftened by religion, immoral and corrupt, 
bereft, by their degradation, of all liberal feelings, and hardened 
like public executioners by the habitual infliction of tortures pe- 
nally imposed, the law permits the master to delegate his awful 
powers. ‘To them, accordingly, he does delegate that which is 
practically the most formidable and pernicious of them all, the use 
of the driving whip. 

‘Such as we have seen are the outlines of the private relation, 
as recognised and enforced by law. 

‘In regard to the whole white population, except the owner and 
his agents, the negro slave stands, as I have shown, in a predica- 
ment still more peculiar. He has no legal rights in his relations 
to them; or what is in effect the same, no remedies for wrongs 
received from them. His person, and such property as he is al- 
lowed by the master to possess, are virtually at their mercy. He 
can neither prosecute for, nor find evidence of his wrongs ; nor 
exercise even, without subjecting himself to capital punishment, 
the right of self-defence. We have seen that those recent laws 
which affect to protect him in some degree against free strangers, 
and even against the master himself, are, with an unimportant ex- 
ception or two, incapable of execution, and absolutely useless. 

‘'T’o the state, the slave also has his relations; for this chattel 
in the master’s hands, is recognised by the penal code, as a ra- 
tional and deeply responsible being. I have, therefore, reviewed 
this relation also; and stated the condition of the colonial slaves 
in their character of subjects, or members of civil society. And 
what is the result? Ofall the ordinary benefits of civil life, the 
slave would not have been more completely destitute in an Afri- 
can desert, than in a British colony. Not one of those benefits 
can be said to be effectually imparted to him, while many are to- 
tally and expressly denied. Even education, intellectual, moral, 
and religious, has been shamefully withheld. But to his crimes, 
on the other hand, the colonial lawgivers have by no means been 
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inattentive. These have been punished with a severity unknown 
to the laws of the mother country; and equally unknown in the 
same colonies when freemen are the delinquents. Numberless 
petty offences and trespasses, for which the latter are liable only 
to be fined, or to pay damages in a civil action, have been raised 
into felonies, when committed by a slave. Desertion, and other 
domestic offences, which are breaches of duty to the master alone, 
have been treated as atrocious crimes against the state, and visit- 
ed with mutilations or death. Nay, these much injured beings 
have been capitally punished for acts which the laws themselves 
have recognised as the direct and necessary fruits of the master’s 
oppression; and for which, he himself, notwithstanding, was 
made liable to no legal animadversion at all. Barbarous execu- 
tions, shocking to nature, have been sanctioned by laws but very 
lately repealed or disused; and the dreadful punishment of the 
workhouse slave chain has been recently devised, and is still in- 
flicted, even during the whole life of the offending slave; and 
often for acts, in their nature innocent, and breaches alone of 
the harsh duties arising from his servile condition. 

‘ Nor is the poor slave less harshly distinguished in the judicial 
cognizance of his crimes. Modes of trial and conviction have 
been appointed for him, highly dangerous to the innocent; as 
well as inconsistent with the lenity and humane circumspection 
of English law,—qualities, which in the prosecution of freemen 
in the same colonies, have not only been retained, but increased. 

‘ To finish this odious summary, the state, thus beyond example 
severe and cruel, is more loosely and indefensibly imposed, and 
with far more difficulty dissolved, than the bonds of slavery ever 
were in any other age or region. The presumption of law, placed 
every where else on the side of freedom, here universally weighs 
against it; while a despotic exclusion of all servile testimony 
makes the conflict of truth, with that harsh presumption, in most 
cases difficult or hopeless ; and, lastly, the colonial legislatures, 
instead of encouraging voluntary manumissions, have laid re- 
straints, by enormous taxes and other means, on that beneficent 
power of the master.’ pp. 435—436. 


Though Mr Stephen’s book was written for the express pur- 
pose of procuring the interposition of the British government, it 
deserves an attentive study in this country, from its delineating 
a state of society and laws very similar to what exists in a large 
part of the United States. Indeed, the resemblance in point 
of law is so strong, that by far the greater part of the work is 
directly applicable to our own country. That there should 
have been such a likeness previously to the revolution, is perhaps 
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not remarkable. But even since that time the legislatures of 
our Southern States and those of the British West Indies, seem 
to have been actuated by a sympathetic spirit in their enactments 
respecting their colored population. 

In comparing, however, the situation of that part of our coun- 
try which is cursed with a numerous black population, with that 
of the West Indies, we shall find some cause for self-gratulation. 
The comparative numbers of the blacks and whites in the States 
where slavery is permitted, is such that we can have at present 
no reasonable fear of dangerous insurrections.* The same 
circumstance affords to every effort made to improve the 
condition of the blacks in the United States a better pros- 
pect of success than in the West Indies. In point of law the 
slave is better protected, and in point of practice, I believe, is 
better treated here than there. ‘That the numbers of the slaves 
increase very rapidly in this country, while in most of the West 
Indies they are constantly diminishing, is sufficient evidence that 
their condition among us is happier. But what should give most 
cause for satisfaction is, that alarge number of the most enlight- 
ened citizens of the Southern States are inimical to slavery, and 
thoroughly convinced of its pernicious tendency ; while in the 
West Indies the planters, almost to a man, are its friends and 
advocates. Nor should it be regretted that all improvements 
in the social condition of the Southern States, must he effected 
by themselves; and that their legislatures are not in this respect 
subject to any superior power. 

Notwithstanding all these favorable circumstances, slavery is 
justly considered a great national evil. All our States seem 
sincere in the wish to remove this curse from our land and to 
alleviate its miseries. For its existence among us, we must 
reproach England. The mother country encouraged the im- 
portation of slaves into the colonies, regardless of their true 
interests ; while some of the provinces labored earnestly to check 
the progress of the evil. The continued exertions of the province 
of Virginia, for this purpose, which were uniformly thwarted and 
rendered unavailing by the mother country, are well known. 
And as soon as our allegiance to Great Britain was shaken off, 
and while we were yet fighting for our independence, an act was 

*In only one of our States does the number of the blacks equal that of the 
whites ; while in the West Indies the former exceed the latter in the propor- 


tion of five to one in some islands, ten to one in others, and in some instances 
in a still higher proportion. 
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passed by Virginia, which prohibited the importation of slaves, 
and declared every black imported free. Since our indepen- 
dence the slaveholding States have generally been forward to 
prevent the increase of the evil. They voted unanimously in 
Congress in favor of the ordinance which prohibited slavery in 
the territory northwest of the Ohio; and they have since that 
time cooperated sincerely and zealously in all the measures 
which our government has adopted for the suppression of the 
slave trade. ‘The frequency of emancipation, the warm support 
which is given to the Colonization Society by many distinguished 
individuals among them, and the recorded opinions of some of 
their wisest men with regard to involuntary servitude, are honor- 
able to the country, and encouraging to future exertions to pro- 
mote the welfare of the African race. 

But the citizens of the Southern States, have, upon the 
subject of slavery, a most unreasonable jealousy of their north- 
ern brethren. ‘They appear to think that there are among us 
many who would abolish slavery throughout the land, at once 
and at all hazards. There is no reason in fact for this jeal- 
ousy. I will not undertake to say that there may not be here 
and there an individual who is insane upon this subject; it 
would be strange indeed, if no such person could be found. 
But the insanity of one man is no measure of the opinion of 
the public. In the opinion of every person here who is in’the 
least familiar with the merits of the question, and indeed of 
the great body of the community, nothing could be more absurd 
and dangerous than a sudden enfranchisement of all the ne- 
groes. The interest which all cannot but feel upon this - 
subject, may occasionally produce an intemperate warmth of 
language. But are not the violent, unmannerly, and abusive 
retorts in which many southern newspapers indulge, equally 
unjustifiable ? If the writings in the Northern States have a 
tendency to excite the blacks against the whites, which I totally 
deny, is not the inflammatory language used at the south much 
more likely to produce the same effect? I certainly would not 
write a syllable if I believed that it could in any manner ope- 
rate unfavorably on the character or conduct of the slaves. But 
is there any danger to be apprehended from a fair and manly 
examination of this subject, addressed, not to the slaves, but 
to their masters? I have never heard that the angry and 
intemperate language with which the Missouri question was 
argued, or rather fought, produced any effervescence among 
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the colored population at the south. It is known, too, that 
British publications are widely circulated in our country, which 
are very far from speaking of domestic slavery with the cau- 
tious and mysterious reserve, that seems to be so much de- 
sired by its advocates, when any persons but themselves are 
treating of the subject ; but there have been no complaints 
that these publications have been injurious. ‘To my mind, the 
printed statutes of Virginia and South Carolina seem much more 
likely to excite disaffection and rebellion among their slaves, 
than all that has ever been published in the Northern States. 

It is often complained at the south that the citizens of the north 
wish to interfere with the management of their slaves. ‘The 
charge is not very definite ; but let it be understood as it may, 
it is false and absurd. Not only is the exclusive right of the 
Southern States to regulate their own property fully recognised ; 
but the propriety and expediency of leaving it entirely to their 
management are as fully acknowledged. Our fellow citizens are 
so far from having the desire which is imputed to them, that they 
are in general extremely cautious in even expressing their opin- 
ions respecting slavery, or the manner in which it may be reme- 
died or alleviated. Doubt and difficulty indeed attend upon 
every proposal. But this is a subject of national and not merely 
sectional concern. Every citizen of the United States who has 
the welfare of his country at heart, hasan interest init. Surely 
the whole nation has a deep concern in a subject by which one 
half of it is so immediately and vitally affected. It is a subject 
on which the friends of humanity cannot forbear to meditate, and 
- on which they havea right to be heard. The law and practice 
of slavery are as proper topics of discussion, as any other ques- 
tions in legislation or morals. 

It needs no argument to show that slavery is a great and 
growing evil; but its pernicious effects cannot be fully realized 
without glancing at the comparative condition of the northern 
and southern divisions of the country. It is but too manifest that 
the Southern States are losing their comparative weight in the na- 
tion. An examination ofthe different censuses since 1790, and 
of the representation in Congress, affords conclusive evidence 
of this fact. The free States have now a much greater major- 
ity in the House of Representatives than they had in 1790. 
Their gross population has since that time increased more rap- 
idly than that of the slaveholding States; and if we compare 
the relative increase of the white population i in the two sections 
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of the country, the difference is still more remarkable. In com- 
merce, manufactures, and internal improvements, the superior- 
ity of the Northern States is unquestionable. If we look to the 
means of education, or the general intelligence, industry, and 
enterprise—but it is needless to pursue the comparison.* 

We would not boast of the more fortunate condition of the 
Northern States. But we cannot refrain from asking, What 
has produced this state of things? Is it altogether climate, or 
is it slavery? The territory of the slaveholding States is much 
more extensive than that of the free States; their soil, to say 
the least, is quite as fertile, and their natural advantages for com- 
merce, all things considered, are perhaps equal. As it is not 
easy to believe that the mere difference of a few degrees of lat- 
itude, in a temperate climate, among a people of the same pa- 
rentage and under the same government, has produced these 
results, there seems to be no other cause to which they can be 
ascribed than the institution of slavery. 


* The following table of representatives in Congress, which is revised from 
one in Niles’s Register, is believed to be correct. 


























By the Whole No. | From the | From the slaves | Majority in favor 

Census of | in Congress | free States | holding States | of the free States 
1790 106 58 48 10 
1800 142 78 64 14 
1810 185 107 78 29 
1820 213 124 89 35 
























The following is taken from the same paper. 
Population in what are called the free States in 1790 . 2,027,248 
Deduct for slaves in those States . : 49,254 










1,977,994 






Free inhabitants of the free States, in 1790. 
Population of the same States in 1820, with that of the new 
free States : , Pe ‘ ; ; 5,225,107 


Population of the slave baling States in 1790 | . 1,893,078 
Deduct slaves ; ‘ 648,437 
















Free population of the slaveholding States, in 1790 - 1,244,641 












‘ Population of the same ——" in 1820, with that of the new 
slaveholding States ‘ , 4,367,588 
Deduct slaves a : : . : . 1,528,452 








Free population of the slaveholding States, in 1820 ° 2,839,136 







Gross excess of population in the free States in 1790 only , 134,170 
The same in 1820 ; , 857,519 
Excess of free population in the free States in 1790. ‘ 733,353 
The same in 1820 ; . 2,388,000 
Majority of federal numbers in the free States in 1790 ‘ 375,000 
The same in 1820 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1,470,000 






The whole article in Niles’s Rediein, merits an attentive perusal. It con- 
tains much vauable statistical information. 
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Of all human inventions slavery has been the source of the 
greatest amount of crime and misery. ‘The system, even under 
its mildest forms, has been the curse of every country in which 
it has been adopted, equally baneful to the oppressed and the 
oppressor. ‘The human spirit cannot be tamed down like a 
beast of the field. ‘The masters of slaves always lead a life of 


fear and suspicion. ‘The student of ancient history will have a 


thousand facts crowding upon his recollection to attest the truth 
of these remarks. The Spartans systematically murdered the 
young and vigorous Helots, to prevent their numbers from be- 
coming dangerous. A million slaves are said to have perished 
in one unfortunate insurrection in Sicily. Whenever a master 
in Rome was murdered in his own house, every one of his do- 
mestic slaves might be put to death.* If the Romans had felt 
themselves safe, would they have passed this cruel and barba- 
rous edict? History has shown us the extent of their danger. 
The desperate insurrections of their slaves more than once re- 
duced the republic to the brink of destruction. But it may be 
said, these things happened in distant times, and these spirited 
actors were.whites. Yet the annals of the West Indies present 
a melancholy catalogue of insurrections by the blacks, and 
even in our own country, where the evil is far less pressing, 
we have frequent accounts of murders and robberies perpetra- 
ted by them, and we have more than once been alarmed by their 
plots and conspiracies. 

But even a more serious evil than this, is the corrupting influ- 
ence which slavery exerts upon the character of the masters. It 
is a melancholy truth, that wherever this institution has prevailed, 
it has produced a general dissoluteness of morals; it has rendered 
the masters indolent, proud and revengeful to their equals, and 
arbitrary and cruel to their inferiors. A celebrated writer 
indeed has not scrupled to ascribe the barbarous manners of 
refined antiquity to the practice of domestic slavery. 

The situation of our slavebolding States presents two impor- 
tant subjects of inquiry ; the first, as to the possibility of remov- 
ing all the blacks from the country and the mode of accom- 

* We cannot realize the complete inhumanity of this law, unless we take into 
view the immense number of slaves possessed by individuals in Rome. Tacitus 


mentions that four hundred slaves of Pedanius Secundus were actually execu- 
ted under this law. Tac. Ann. 14, 43. i 


+ ‘ Nor can a more probable reason be assigned for the severe, I might say, 
barbarous manners of ancient times than the practice of domestic slavery.’— 
Hume’s Essays, Vol. I, Onthe Populousness of Ancient Nations. 
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plishing it; the second, as to what can be done to improve their 
condition, supposing them to remain among us. Both problems 
present great, and, in the opinion of many, insuperable difficulties. 

Undoubtedly if all the blacks could be removed from the 
country, a great object would be gained; and there is reason 
to believe that a large and most respectable part of the com- 
munity at the south, would rejoice to be relieved of the evil in 
this way. But it isto be feared that the colonization of any 
large proportion of the blacks, though so desirable, will never 
be effected. Ifit be attempted to remove them gradually, will 
not the natural increase of population supply any diminution of 
numbers that can be anticipated? Political economists gene- 
rally admit, that emigration not only does not reduce the popula- 
tion of the parent country, but usually does not retard the rate 
- of increase. In the older Southern States the number of slaves 
has for a long time been rapidly increasing, notwithstanding the 
great numbers of them carried into the new States. And if ten 
or twenty thousand should be exported from this country annu- 
ally for ten years, there would probably be as many blacks here 
at the end of that time as if no such exportation had taken place. 
If the attempt should be made to transport them in larger num- 
bers, it would evidently be very difficult to defray the mere 
expenses of transportation. And even if sufficient funds for this 
purpose could be raised, a much larger sum would be wanted to 
compensate the owners of slaves, as most of the planters would 
hardly give up for nothing what they consider a valuable part of 
their property. .Then, as the slaves diminished in numbers, 
their value would increase; since no other class of laborers 
would flow into the country with sufficient rapidity to supply the 
place of the emigrants; and any sudden diminution of numbers 
to an extent that would be effective towards the proposed ob- 
ject, would seriously reduce the wealth and resources of the 
Southern States. This injury it is true would be temporary. 
But is it probable that these States are prepared to make so great 
a sacrifice, as the annual exportation of a large proportion of 
their laboring population? Besides, if what is generally asserted 
be true, that the constitution of the whites will not support the 
labors of the field in many parts of the Southern States, the 
retaining of the blacks, at least in those parts of the country, 
is a matter of necessity. 

I trust that nothing in these remarks will be considered as 
intimating an unfavorable opinion ef the Colonization Society. 

: 
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It merits and will doubtless receive the liberal support of the 
public. It is engaged in a noble cause, and cannot prove other- 
wise than a blessing toour land. Even if it did nomore than 
direct the attention of the public to the condition of our colored 
population and the means of improving it, the value of the asso- 
ciation would be inestimable. But the citizens both of the 
south and north, are yielding too readily to the flattering sug- 
gestion, that this Society is of itself sufficient to effect all that 
is possible for the improvement of the blacks; and thatall other 
efforts for the same object are useless and unnecessary. But the 
removal of the free blacks, though a great benefit in itself, can 
operate but slowly and indirectly to improve the condition of the 
great mass of their brethren remaining in servitude. Even 
allowing this Society a greater success than its most sanguine 
friends anticipate, the removal of the pressure of our black 
population can only be looked forward to as a very distant 
event. This is but a remote and possible consequence of the 
exertions of the association, and forms no part of its direct and 
immediate objects, and must be effected by means over which 
it has no control. It is plain, therefore, that the establishment 
of this institution, does not in any degree absolve our fellow 
citizens of the south from further exertions in behalf of their op- 
pressed and suffering population. 

What then can be done to improve the condition of this pop- 
ulation? No doubt sooner or later slavery will cease to exist 
in America. In spite of complexion and features, the same 
spirit of improvement, which in the old world has raised the 
condition of those held ,in servitude, will in this country grad- 
ually lead to the emancipation of the blacks. There is a 
regenerating power in our nature which no continuance of 
abuses and no practice of oppression can destroy ; and which is 
ever renovating the moral and political condition of our race. 
The only question is, whether the improvement and enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes shall be left to the operation of time and 
accident, or whether the present generation shall exert itself to 
forward the glorious work. 

To give sudden freedom to all the blacks at once, would, I 
admit, be arash and dangerous experiment. ‘To make freedom 
a valuable gift, they must be taught how to use it; they must 
receive a moral and religious education; they must be instructed 
in the rights and duties of freemen. All this can be attempted, 
with any prospect of success, only upon the young. It would not 
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be safe to pass any general laws giving freedom to those now 
grown up in servitude; nor would such a measure probably 
prove useful to the very parties whom it was intended to benefit. 
The first object then should be education. ‘The slavehold- 
ing States, with a view to their emancipation, ought, there- 
fore, to provide by law for the education of the negroes. What 
would be the best mode of doing this, I shall not here stop 
to inquire; but all the necessary instruction might doubtless be 
given at an expense very small in comparison with the object, 
and which would be more than repaid in the improved conduct 
of the negroes. 

All the blacks hereafter born should be declared free after 
arriving at a certain age; perhaps twentyfive years. And 
though I believe the injury to slave owners from this measure, 
would be much less than is commonly supposed, still I think 
compensation ought to be made to them, and if possible to the 
full market price of every person emancipated. ‘The property 
of individuals ought never to be sacrificed for the public benefit 
without compensation. Indeed the principle of compensation 
is essential to any rational scheme of enfranchisement, where 
slaves are so numerous as they are at the south. 

The extinction of slavery being a great national object, 
coming within the letter of the Constitution which gives Congress 
the power to provide for the general welfare of the United States, 
the national government would be justified in cooperating with 
the State governments, by contributing largely to this compen- 
sation. ‘The sales of the national lands might be appropriated 
for this purpose. All the internal improvements effected by 
the national government, all the roads and canals made or 
contemplated, the navies, and the fortifications, upon which it 
is annually expending millions, seem but trifling objects when 
compared with the redemption of a nation of slaves. 

It is easy to anticipate the objections to the measure proposed. 
It will of course be called visionary and Utopian. It will be 
said that the evil is incurable, and the mere expense requisite 
to give effect to this plan intolerable. The expense would 
indeed be a heavy burden, but not beyond the power of the 
nation to bear. ‘The compensation must necessarily be regu- 
lated by the resources of the States making it ; and the con- 
tribution of the United States government, in like manner, pro- 
portioned to its means. 

It will also be objected that the experiment would be haz- 
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ardous. Nor am I unaware that many difficulties must be 
overcome, before any scheme of the kind can be carried into 
successful operation. A long and tedious interval must at all 
events precede the complete liberation of the negroes. But the 
danger is magnified to the eyes of theslaveholders. It should 
beconsidered that those who are to be liberated are to be edu- 
cated ; brought up with the knowledge that at a certain time they 
will become free, and be as much as possible prepared for free- 
dom. ‘The experiment too has been tried. A system substan- 
tially the same has put an end to slavery in the Northern States, 
not only without inconvenience, but to the manifest advantage of 
all classes of society. It is true that the number of the blacks 
in the Southern States, bears a greater proportion to that of the 
whites, than it did in any of the Northern States at the time eman- 
cipation wascommenced. Butat present the negroes are in no 
State sufficiently numerous to cause any reasonable fears whether 
they are slaves or freemen. ‘The great cause of alarm is, that 
in every slaveholding State, with scarcely an exception, the 
black population is constantly increasing more rapidly than the 
white.* 


* The following table, extracted from a paper by George Harvey, originally 
published in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and since in the Boston 
Journal for Nov. 1823, shows the number of free persons to every slave in each 
State and Territory as given by the different censuses. 
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The character © ©, is used to signify that there are no slaves in the State 
opposite to the name of which it is placed. In the Southern States and Ter- 
ritories in 1820, the proportion of slaves to free» persons was nearly as one to 
two, there being 1,508,747 slaves and 2,955,987 free persons. 
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Many other objections have been urged against all plans of 
the kind suggested. But the field of contention is every day 
growing narrower. Fortunately, the advocates for the abolition 
of slavery stand on very different ground from that they occu- 
pied fifty years ago. Few persons, at the present day, have 
the hardihood to assert the natural fitness and propriety of 
slavery, or to talk of the good fortune of the Africans, in being 
transplanted from barbarous and heathenish nations into civil- 
ized and christian communities. Almost the only arguments 
now used in favor of personal servitude, at least in this country, 
are drawn from the danger and difficulty of changing the existing 
state of society. 

It is frequently said that the Africans differ so much from us 
in color and features, as to make it impossible, or undesirable 
if possible, that the two races should ever mingle into one, and 
therefore that it would be dangerous in the extreme to raise up 
a powerful nation in the midst of us, with which we could never 
be united by the ties of blood and friendship. ‘The argument 
would be a strong one, if the question were on the expediency 
of introducing negroes into the country. But unfortunately 
the evil already exists to an alarming extent; a nation of 
strangers is now grown up in the heart of the United States. 
It may well be doubted whether they would be more formidable 
when free, than they are while slaves. When men have their 
persons and property protected by equal laws, they are not 
very apt to rebel to gain political privileges. Besides, the 
conduct of the blacks gives us no reason to expect that a 
more liberal treatment will be received by them with disdain 
and ingratitude. ‘They cannot but feel, when made freemen, 
that a great benefit has been conferred on them. Nor would 
the state of the emancipated negroes be very. different from 
that of large classes of the population in many parts of Europe 
and Asia. And although this may not be the most eligible con- 
dition of society, it certainly may exist without any great dan- 
ger. ‘The opposers of enfranchisement, in their zeal, are very 
apt to forget, that scarcely any frame of society can be worse 
than that now existing in the Southern States; and that the 
question is not, whether any proposed system be absolutely 
good, but whether it is not better than the present. 

In fact, can any serious danger be anticipated from the ne- 
groes when freed? The whites in most of the Southern States, 
as has been already stated, far exceed the blacks in numbers. 
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In only one, are the slaves more numerous than their masters. 
In the intelligence and resources of the two parties, there could 
be no comparison. ‘The free blacks might not, perhaps, in the 
beginning, make the very best eitizens; but they would be 
less troublesome than slaves; and we do not believe the most 
intelligent part of the community at the South, would appre- 
hend that their conduct would prove riotous and violent. Be- 
sides, the work of enfranchisement would be gradual, and the 
number of newly emancipated negroes would never, therefore, 
be very large. Acquiring freedom in small numbers at a time, 
they would easily fall into their natural places in society without 
tumult or disorder, and most of them undoubtedly become the 
hired laborers of their former masters. 

It ought also to be borne in mind, that though the negroes in 
a state of slavery increase more rapidly than the whites, yet 
when freed, this disproportion would probably cease. ‘The same 
moral causes which now check the multiplication of the whites, 
would then operate upon the blacks. ‘The removal, too, of the 
free blacks from the country, might still be pursued with una- 
bating and increasing zeal, and a better prospect of entire suc- 
cess. For whatever laws may be made with regard to this 
class of our population, every thinking mind must desire this 
removal should be complete. 

Another argument, if it can be called so, in vindication of 
slavery, occasionally resorted to, though of late it has not been 
urged with so much confidence as it was formerly, is, that 
nature having created the blacks with minds and bodies inferior 
to the whites, and painted them with a dark color as a mark of 
disgrace, no doubt intended them for a state of servitude to 
their superiors as much as oxen and horses. But this alleged 
inferiority has never been established. It is impossible to say 
how much of the stupidity of the blacks is the effect of their 
situation and want of cultivation. ‘The same opinion which is 
now prevalent with regard to them, was once the popular belief 
with regard to white slaves. Itis true, however absurd it may 
appear to us, that slaves were generally believed by the ancients 
to be an inferior race of men, and naturally devoid of under- 
standing ; so hard is it to distinguish what portion of the power 
of the mind is native, and what acquired. But conceding that 
the intellectual faculties of the African race are not equal to 
those of the European; is it therefore just and humane, or 
even politic and expedient, to continue the present system of 
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personal servitude? If slavery be in itself an evil, which 
cannot be disputed, the mental inferiority of the blacks does 
not remedy it. 

The ill success which the experiments of manumission have 
met with in the Southern States, is no argument against the 
plan suggested. It was to be expected that ignorant and de- 
graded men, suddenly let loose from their chains, would be- 
come idle and dissolute, and aload upon society. Debased 
and brutified by the state in which they were brought up, they 
were totally unprepared for the change. ‘They had-no moral 
restraint to compensate for the physical one which had been 
removed. When but a small part of the attention devoted to 
the education of the whites, has been bestowed upon the blacks 
and proved to be utterly ineffectual in forming their characters, 
then, and not till then, may we begin to doubt the expediency 
of emancipation. It is not freedom, but ignorance and degra- 
dation which are dangerous to society. The same fears of 
enfranchising slaves seem always to have prevailed, and expe- 
rience has always shown them to be fallacious. ‘The ancients 
thought it dangerous. ‘The Romans had laws to regulate and 
restrainmanumission. In the middle ages, also, it was consider- 
ed as detrimental to society ; and various laws were passed to 
preventit. Yet slavery has disappeared from the greater part 
of Europe, and from the northern part of our own country, 
with no such evil consequences as were anticipated. However 
dangerous, therefore, a sudden emancipation of the whole 
colored population might be, and however undesirable enfran- 
chisement in any manner might appear, while the present de- 
graded character of the blacks continues ;, yet, we may fairly 
conclude that a gradual liberation of the whole class might be 
effected, with the happiest consequences, provided the proper 
measures for their previous education should be sincerely adopt- 
ed and sedulously pursued. 

It can scarcely be doubted that it is for the interest of the 
Southern States to give freedom to their negroes, whenever it 
can be done with safety. | cannot within my limits refer to the 
many distinguished political economists, who hold that the 
labor of freemen is cheaper than that of slaves ; nor is it 
necessary to examine the facts in ancient and modern history 
on which they build their opinion. But the slightest consider- 
ation of the circumstances of the case, can scarcely fail to lead 
any unprejudiced mind to the same conclusion. ‘The master 
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has to pay for the support of the slave ; he has to provide him 
and his family with food, clothes, and lodging. It is true that 
these are all cheap, and that a hired laborer in this country can 
with his wages, support himself and family more comfortably 
than the slave is supported. But will not the greater quantity 
of work done by the hired laborer, much more than pay the 
difference? Which will work best, the hired laborer, who 
knows his future employment depends on his present dili- 
gence, or the slave, who, if he does enough to avoid punish- 
ment, has no inducement to any greater exertion? It is 
impossible to ascertain exactly the comparative value of hired 
or voluntary, and forced labor ; but all writers that I have ex- 
amined, agree in preferring the former. Bryan Edwards, one 
of the ablest advocates of slavery, says that one Englishman 
will perform the work of three negroes; certainly not from 
superior strength. Other writers make similar statements. 
And we have it from the best authority, that slaves do as much 
work in one afternoon for themselves, as in a whole day for 
their masters. It is notorious that the work done by slaves in 
the West Indies and in our Southern States, is very small com- 
pared with that of hired servants in other countries. 

Indeed, the conviction of the dearness of slave labor is be- 
coming general among the planters themselves. ‘This is perhaps 
the chief cause of the great desire to emancipate their slaves, 
exhibited by many persons in Virginia and Maryland. 'The 
following extract from a southern journal, presents a melancholy, 
though perhaps not an exaggerated picture of the condition of 
those States. 

‘The motives for enfranchisement are every moment gaining 
power. Many a planter finds the whole income of an immense 
estate, absorbed by the subsistence of his slaves. He is un- 
willing to sell them, and their rapid increase threatens to prove 
the ruin of his fortune. Said a gentleman of this description 
to the writer, “ I should be a rich man, if Ihad not a slave in 
the world.” ’* 

I have thus freely expressed my opinions as to the prac- 
ticability of a gradual, but complete emancipation, and the mode 
of effecting it. But considering the views of the planters on 
this subject, the doubts which they may fairly entertain of the 
expediency of adopting any plan of the kind, the difficulty of 
arranging the details of a new system, and the still greater 


* African Repository, No. 6, p. 162. 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 28 
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difficulty of carrying it into execution, it cannot reasonably be 
expected that the Southern States generally will at present 
enact any laws with this object expressly in view. It is there- 
fore more important to inquire what can and ought to be done 
to improve the condition of the negroes while in their present 
state of servitude. As it would be impossible within reason- 
able limits to present any detailed views, I shall content myself 
with a few remarks. 

Though the Southern States are not to be reproached for 
the existence of slavery, nor for their doubts with regard to 
the expediency of emancipation, yet they have no excuse for 
the enactment of severe and cruel statutes, and the toleration 
of barbarous practices, manifestly not required to maintain the 
existing system. ‘The most crying abuse is the traffic in slaves 
which they permit. ‘Though they have consented to the abo- 
lition of the African branch of this commerce, they allow a 
slave trade between themselves, which is scarcely less inhuman. 
I shall say nothing of kidnapping free blacks, which this traftic 
encourages, and which the severe laws against it have not been 
able to prevent. It is notorious that large numbers of slaves 
are constantly carried from some of the older States, to supply 
the markets of the south and west. Now although it may be 
a very profitable business to raise slaves for exportation, and 
although it may be imagined by the exporting States that they 
are relieving themselves of their surplus population, yet the 
traffic itself is not the less disgraceful to the legislatures that 
permit it. The remedy of the evil is simple. Every State 
should pass an act to prevent the importation of any slaves, 
except such as belong to emigrants and come to settle with 
their masters. Such laws have been passed in some of the 
States, though not with any design of serving the blacks. But 
this measure does but half accomplish the purpose, and cannot 
be effectual unless all the States pass similar acts. This cannot 
be expected. But any State may completety effect the end, 
by passing a statute to prohibit the exportation of slaves. As 
Congress, however, seems to have the right to do this, it is to 
be hoped that with the cooperation of the southern members, 
some general law will be passed to remedy the evil. But if it 
should still be doubted, as it has formerly been, whether Con- 
gress have this right according to the Constitution, it would 
perhaps be unwise to act in opposition to the opinions and 
wishes of the bulk of the southern representation. Great 
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Britain has set us a good example in correcting a similar abuse 
in the West Indies, a late statute having prohibited the trans- 
portation of slaves from one colony to another. 

But without enacting laws having enfranchisement for their 
direct object, much may be done to improve the state of en- 
slaved blacks. It would be easy to point out many particulars 
in which the slave codes admit of great improvement. Butl 
have only room to observe that the first principles of the system 
are unsound. ‘The object of all the slave laws is to depress and 
degrade the character of the negro, on the plea that the safety 
of the masters requires the slave to be kept in ignorance. ‘This 
may possibly be good policy, if the design be to perpetuate 
personal slavery forever and at all hazards. But if the wise 
and enlightened citizens of the south really wish to destroy 
the evil, their whole system must be changed. In whatever 
mode and at whatever time emancipation is attempted, the 
moral and intellectual culture of the blacks ought to precede 
and accompany it. While the Southern States, therefore, per- 
sist in legislating upon the false and pernicious principle that 
it is necessary to reduce a large part of their population as nearly 
as possible to the state of brutes, all hope of improving the ne- 
groes from the operation of the laws, is idle. All the statutes 
made to keep the blacks in ignorance and prevent their educa- 
tion, should be at once repealed, and others passed to provide 
for their instruction.* 

The laws of some of the Southern States to restrain manu- 
mission, seem to us here to be very impolitic.t If any thing 

* In illustration of the system of policy pursued at the south, I have extracted 
clauses from one or two statutes, which I believe are stillin force. They need 
no commentary. A statute of Virginia provides that it shall not be lawful for 
any overseer binding out any black or mulatto orphan, ‘ to require the master or 
mistress to teach such orphan reading, writing, or arithmetic.’— Stat. Jan. 31, 
1805, 2 Virg. Laws, 85. The following is from a statute of South Carolina. 
‘ And whereas the having of slaves taught to write or suffering them to be em- 
ployed in writing, may be attended with great inconveniences: Be it enacted, 
That all and every person and persons whatever, who shall hereafter teach or 
cause any slave or slaves to be taught to write, or shall use or employ any 
slave as a scribe in any manner of writing whatever, hereafter taught to write ; 
every such person and persons shall for every such offence, forfeit the sum of 
one hundred pounds current money.’—Stat. 1740, 2 Brev. Dig. 243. The fine 


for teaching a slave to write is the same as for wilfully cutting out his tongue, 
or putting out his eye. A law similar to that last cited is in force in Georgia.— 
Prince’s Dig. Laws of Georgia, 455. 

+ The following is the law of Virginia. ‘If any slave hereafter emancipated 
shail remain within this commonwealth more than twelve months after his or 
her right to freedom shall have accrued, he or she shall forfeit all such right, 
ind may be apprehended and sold by the overseers of the poor of any county 
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can have a tendency to make the slave restless and uneasy, it 
must be the knowledge that freedom from his master’s gift is 
almost hopeless. We do not say that the legislatures of the 
Southern States are bound to encourage manumissions, but they 
might at least permit them under fewer restrictions. Slaves 
ought also to be legally invested with the power to purchase 
their own freedom. ‘The industry and good conduct which 
would be required to effect this object, will fit them for the 
liberty they aspire to. The remarks of Mr Stephen on this 
subject have so much good sense and so much eloquence, that 
I cannot refrain from copying them. 


‘Such is the value of possible, but far more that of potential 
liberty, to the slave. What cruelty then can exceed the total 
privation of this hope ; or even its wanton discouragement ? 

‘ But it is not more cruel than unwise. The hopes and fears 
of man are the pledges that he gives to society for his conduct. 
Without these, he cannot be stimulated to the discharge of social 
duties ; or deterred from the most pernicious crimes. But the 
slave, if shut out from the chance of enfranchisement, has so 
little to hope or fear in this life, that no human sanctions can 
give him adequate motives for obedience to the government or 
the laws. He sees in the civil authorities, the abettors only of 
his master’s despotism, and the rivets of his galling chain. In 
the same degree that he desires liberty, he must hate the govern- 
ment under which he lives; and can hope only in a revolution, 
the possible improvement of his state. 

‘It is true indeed that civil disaffection, and a dangerous pro- 
pensity to revolt, are generally inseparable in some degree from 
the mischievous and odious institution of private slavery. The 
community that permits and maintains such a state, places under 
its own foundation a mine, the explosion of’ which is a calamity 
not less probable than just. 

‘But the danger is materially lessened by the frequency and 


or corporation, in which he or she shall be found, for the benefit of the poor of 
such county or corporation.’— Stat. Vir. Jan. 25, 1806, 2 Virg. Laws, 97. In 
North Carolina during the revolution a statute was enacted commencing as 
follows: ‘ Whereas the evil and pernicious practice of freeing slaves in this 
State, ought at this alarming and critical time to be guarded against by every 
friend and well-wisher of his country: Be it therefore enacted ; That no negro 
or mulatto slave shall hereafter be set free, except for meritorious services, to 
be adjudged of and allowed by the County Court, and license first had and ob- 
tained thereupon,” &c.—Laws of North Carolina, edition of 1821, Vol.1, p. 
270, passed in 1777. This law was confirmed by a new act in 1796, and, by 
an act passed in 1818, the power given to the County Courts is exclusively 


vested in the Superior Courts.—Laws of Worth Carolina, Vol. 2, pp. 801 
and 1446. 
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facility of enfranchisement. Though that inestimable prize will 
be the lot comparatively of a few, the hope of future freedom will 
influence the many, and, what is of vast importance, will be the 
most influential with those who, being from their superior intel- 
ligence and energy the most likely to obtain it, are, from the 
same causes, likely to give the lead to their comrades, in all 
cases, whether of obedient or mutinous conduct. 

‘These principles, though selfevidently true, do not rest for 
their authority upon theory alone. They are confirmed by expe- 
rience. ‘The most hopeless slavery has always been the most 
dangerous to the state. 

‘In England, where enfranchisement was the most copious 
and rapid, till liberty at length became universal, I recollect no 
instance on record of a servile insurrection. In the Spanish 
colonies, where it has been next in extent, such calamities, if they 
have ever occurred, have been extremely rare; and we have 
recently seen that all the efforts of infuriated parties have failed 
on the continent of South America to excite the slaves to revolt 
against their immediate masters; and that in Cuba, where they 
most abound, there has been a perfect internal calm, in spite of 
the hurricanes aroundthem. In the colonies of Holland and Great 
Britain, on the contrary, where manumissions are the scarcest, 
insurrections have been peculiarly frequent. 

‘ But the most interesting view of individual enfranchisement 
is the tendency which it has to terminate, in the safest and 
happiest way, the cruel and odious institution out of which it 
a Fo? 

‘ Though progressive meliorations by law of the condition and 
treatment of the servile class at large, certainly ought to be 
made, they are, it must be admitted, of rather difficult execu- 
oa... F.* 

‘The best mode of gradation consequently is that which 
progressively reduces the comparative number of the slaves, and 
increases proportionably that of the free population, by means of 
individual manumissions; though this happy progress should 
certainly be accompanied, and kept pace with, by meliorations of 
the state itself. 

‘Here again history may be instructively consulted. 

‘The reformation of the servile code of Rome, was attended 
with no civil disorders; because manumissions, through the 
benign influence of Christianity, became so copious soon after 
that reformation commenced, that the slaves speedily ceased to 
bear a dangerous proportion in number to the free citizens and 
libertines of the empire.’—pp. 375—377. 


A law to annex plantation slaves to the soil, so that property 
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in them should pass only with the land, would be a most bene- 
ficial provision. Such a law would not only prevent the cruelty 
of separating near connexions by sales, but do much to elevate 
the character of the slave, by protecting him, however slightly, 
from the tyranny and caprice of his master. It would besides 
introduce a species of feudal vassalage, in the place of a more 
aggravated form of servitude.* It is this system, which has 
operated with other causes to eradicate slavery from the greater 
part of Europe, and would no doubt contribute slowly to pro- 
duce the same effect in America. The adoption of a similar 
course has been strongly urged in England with regard to the 
British West Indies. 

The separation of families, either in private or judicial sales, 
is an enormous abuse, which no consideration of interest can 
justify, and should at once be prohibited by law in every slave- 
holding State. 

The exclusion of the blacks from being witnesses against the 
whites, is one of the most harsh and unreasonable provisions in 
the southern slave codes. Whatever may be the object of such 
provisions, whether it is merely to degrade the character of the 
blacks; or to exclude testimony which is considered unsatis- 
factory; the effect is to prevent the discovery of truth and 
impede the course of justice. What danger could be appre- 
hended from making the black a witness, in all cases in which 
he would be competent if white? A jury surely may be safely 
left to judge of his credibility, as in other cases in which there 
is reason for doubting the truth of a witness. 

There are many other particulars in the southern slave codes, 
which are open to serious animadversion, and seem capable of 
much improvement; I shall merely allude to some of them in a 
very cursory manner. The severity of the penal laws against the 
blacks, and the rigor of the slave police, ought to be diminished, 
and more efficient laws should be made for their protection. 
Slaves should be regarded in law as persons, not as things, and 
should have the rights of persons. ‘They should be enabled to 
inherit and purchase property. The free blacks, too, ought to 
have all the civil rights and all the political privileges which it 
would be safe to grant them. In my opinion, the most wise as 
well as the most liberal course, would be to give them all the 

* Annexing slaves to the soil is permitted by statute in Kentucky, and per- 


haps in other parts of the country. { cannot say to what extent it has been 
practised. 
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privilegse of citizens, only requiring a certain amount of pro- 
perty as a requisite qualification. Under this restriction, there 
can be no danger that they can ever acquire any political power, 
unless they should become as industrious and intelligent as the 
remaining citizens. 

Two objections are generally urged against all enactments 
for improving the condition of the blacks, even if they do not 
extend to enfranchisement; one is, that they necessarily tend 
to promote a gradual liberation of the whole class; the other, 
that such laws, by enlightening the minds of the slaves, render 
them dissatisfied with their situation, and more disposed to 
engage in insurrections, and more able to conduct them with 
success. It must be admitted as it respects the first objec- 
tion, that if manumission is unrestrained and the character and 
condition of the slaves improved, there can be little doubt that 
a general liberation of the whole colored population will finally 
ensue. But nothing in my opinion can be more desirable than 
this gradual and quiet change. It cannot however be necessary 
here to reply to this objection, for the arguments already ad- 
duced in favor of a general enfranchisement by law, apply with 
equal, if not greater force to voluntary manumissions by indi- 
viduals. 

The same arguments will also apply to the other objection. 
History, shows us, what we might expect, that slaves behave 
best where they are best treated. Men are not generally dis- 
posed to fight to raise themselves above the lot to which they 
are born; it is only the extremity of oppression and actual 
suffering which commonly drive them to violence. The re- 
sistance increases with the pressure. Will slaves be more 
likely to rebel, because they have increased security for their 
persons and property; because a disposition is shown to im- 
prove them; because they are treated with more humanity ; 
because an addition is made to their comforts; because the 
law gives them the right to earn freedom by their own exer- 
tions ; because, in fine, they have new motives given them 
for industry and good conduct? Strong evidence is required 
to prove this. Besides, admitting that an increase of know- 
ledge would give the negroes a desire to rise against their 
masters ; the same knowledge would inform them that all efforts 
of rebellion would be desperation, and that a general move- 
ment of the whole colored population must result in their ruin. 
They could not but see that the whites in the Southern States 
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have organized governments, with a great majority of the pop- 
ulation and all the resources of wealth, talent, and experience 
on their side ; and that in addition to this overwhelming supe- 
riority, they could command the regular forces of the United 
States, and the militia of the north. A general insurrection of 
an extensive country or of any large district, seems scarcely 
possible, unless a great majority of the inhabitants join in it. A 
partial rising of an exasperated multitude may happen any where 
and under any form of government. But would an increase 
of intelligence increase the danger of these sudden tumults 
among the blacks? Would it not rather show them the folly 
of all such efforts? The following statements from Mr Ste- 
phen, who has examined this subject thoroughly and profoundly, 
are worthy of attention. 


‘It is well worthy of remark, that these events [insurrections, | 
have occurred since the abolition, only in two British colonies, 
in both of which the religious instruction of the slaves had been 
preeminently neglected and discouraged, and where missionary 
labors had either been wholly wanting, or prosecuted on a scale 
too minute to have had any material effect on the character of 
the black population ; while in colonies where the slaves have 
been extensively the objects of such labors, interior peace and 
security have prevailed without interruption, during the whole of 
this revolutionary age.’ p. 243. 

‘The Spanish and Portuguese slaves are as well instructed in 
religion as their masters ; but then it is a fact equally indisputa- 
ble, that they are fed, clothed, and governed, with a degree of 
liberality and kindness, which, in other colonies, is utterly un- 
known. We have incidentally seen also, that the servile code is 
among them proportionably lenient and just, beyond that of the 
British islands. Christianity, then, is at least a safe inmate in 
West India settlements; since those of Spain and Portugal are 
preeminently tranquil, and exempt from interior convulsions.’ 

p- 267. 


I feel the more confidence in the opinions which have been 
expressed in the preceding pages, because they coincide in all 
important particulars with the measures which have been sug- 
gested in England with regard to the West Indies. ‘There 
seems to be little hope, however, that any improvement in the 
condition of the negroes, will at present be effected by any 
measures which depend upon the State legislatures. But 
much, very much, may be accomplished by individual exertion. 
The unreasonable contempt which mere color inspires, as it is 
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the chief cause of the bitterness of slavery, so is it the only 
serious obstacle to the emancipation and improvement of this 
proscribed caste. Once convince the whites of the absurdity 
and injustice of this contempt, and the whole fabric of slavery 
will vanish like a shadow. Perhaps it may seem visionary to 
expect that the free and enlightened whites of America, will 
ever regard the blacks as beings of the same species with them- 
selves. Yet could we practically believe what we cannot in 
theory deny, that these unfortunate creatures are men and not 
brutes, that they are endowed with minds, which, if not equal to 
our own, are certainly capable of improvement ; this alone would 
do more to elevate their character and condition than any laws 
that could be enacted. A change in the laws, to be effectual, 
must be the consequence of a change in public opinion. Men 
of rank and influence at the South, would therefore do well to 
examine calmly and dispassionately, if there be not something 
wrong in the prevailing feeling and sentiment on the subject of 
slavery ; if the slave codes are not imperfect and capable of 
improvement ; if the general enfranchisement of the colored 
population cannot be accomplished consistently with the general 
welfare of society and the rights of private property ; and if 
the necessity of the continuance of the present system may not be 
questionable. A thorough examination of the whole subject 
might perhaps lead to conclusions which they do not anticipate. 

The superiority of voluntary over forced labor, is, as I 
have remarked above, sufficiently proved. But I cannot con- 
clude without adverting to the subject again. If any thing were 
wanting to attest the fact, it might be found in the remarkable 
results of the plan pursued by Mr Steele. But as most readers 
of the Examiner must have seen the account of his experiments, 
it will not be necessary to detail them. He employed the 
slaves in his plantation in Barbadoes as free laborers, paying 
them in proportion to the work done by them, and abolished 
the severe and cruel discipline which has sometimes been con- 
sidered necessary to compel the blacksto exertion. ‘ But,’ 
in the words of the Edinburgh Review, ‘ it is an important as 
well as an agreeable circumstance, that he suffered no loss even 
of worldly gain, by the hazard he encountered for the good of 
mankind. He expressly describes his operation as having 
conduced to his profit.’* Similar plans have in other places 


* Edin. Rev. Oct. 1823, p. 133. 
NO. IV.—VvVOL. III. 29 
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met with equal success. ‘The same course seems worthy of a 
trial in our own country. Any wealthy and publicspirited 
planter might, with very little inconvenience to himself, employ 
his slaves as free laborers, and agree to pay them according 
to their work. It can scarcely be doubted, that such an expe- 
riment, carefully conducted under the personal direction of the 
planter, would improve the character of the subjects of it, and be 
a source of profit to their master. ‘The man who should try 
such an experiment, and publish the result, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, would do more for his country, by exhibiting 
the degree of improvement of which the negro race is suscep- 
tible, than if he should transport a thousand emigrants to Africa 
or Hayti. Toinsure the most beneficial results it is only neces- 
sary to place before the eyes of the planters a few estates 
cultivated solely by the voluntary labor of negroes. The 
example of a few individuals would be contagious. ‘The con- 
viction would soon become prevalent that the money paid to 
purchase human flesh and blood is worse than thrown away ; 
that the real value ofa slave is less than nothing ; that he is 
a burden and not a profit to his owner. Many of the planters 
have shown a noble spirit in liberating and sending away their 
slaves. Let the same spirit direct them in making this experi- 
ment. In what more honorable or more delightful service can 
the most active and exalted philanthropy be employed? Ifany 
experiments have been made in this country upon this plan I 
am ignorant of them ; but even if they have been tried and 
have proved unsuccessful, I cannot but believe that the ill suc- 
cess has arisen from some great want of judgment or from some 
circumstance entirely accidental. At all events the experiment 
deserves a thorough trial.* 

I have thus adverted, in a very cursory manner, to a few of 
the topics connected with slavery. Many of them deserve a 
much more extended and thorough consideration. The evil 
to be remedied, though admitted to be great, is far from being 
desperate. If the citizens of the Southern States would keep 
their attention constantly and earnestly directed to the means 
of removing and alleviating it, rather than to the arguments 
in defence of it; if they would but study what has been done 


* Since the above was written, I have seen some notice in the newspapers 
of an experiment making by Miss Wright for employing negroes as voluntary 
we but not enough to enable me to understand the plan which is pur- 
sued. 
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elsewhere in the same cause, rather than take it for granted that 
nothing can be done, the best consequences could not fail to 
ensue. Nothing would be more effectual for this purpose, than 
a work which should give the history of slavery, and a plain 
comparative statement of the law and practice with regard to it 
in the several Southern States. Until such a work appears, 
there is perhaps none, which, either for the nature or amount 
of the information contained in it, can be consulted with more 
advantage than that of Mr Stephen. Z. 








Poctry. 
THE RESOLUTION OF RUTH. 


Farewell ? oh no! it may not be ; 
My firm resolve is heard on high! 
I will not breathe farewell to thee, 
Save only in my dying sigh. 

I know not that I now could bear 
For ever from thy side to part, 
And live without a friend to share 
The treasured sadness of my heart. 











I did not love in former years 

To leave thee solitary now, 

When sorrow dims thine eyes with tears, 
And shades the beauty of thy brow. 

Ill share the trial and the pain, 

And strong the furnace fires must be, 
To melt away the willing chain, 

That binds a daughter’s heart to thee. 


I will not boast a martyr’s might 

To leave my home without a sigh, 

The dwelling of my past delight, 

The shelter where I hoped to die. 

In such a duty, such an hour, 

The weak are strong, the timid brave ; 
For love puts on an angel’s power, 

And faith grows mightier than the grave. 








Poetry. 


It was not so, ere he we loved, 

And vainly strove with Heaven to save, 
Heard the low call of death, and moved 
With holy calmness to the grave, 

Just at that brightest hour of youth 
When life spread out before us lay, 
And charmed us with its tones of truth, 
And colors radiant as the day. 


When morning’s tears of joy were shed, 
Or nature’s evening incense rose, 

We thought upon the grave with dread 
And shuddered at its dark repose. 

But all is altered now—of death 

The morning echoes sweetly speak, 
And like my loved one’s dying breath, 
The evening breezes fan my cheek. 


For rays of heaven, serenely bright, 
Have gilt the caverns of the tomb, 
And I can ponder with delight, 

On all its gathering thoughts of gloom. 
Then, Mother, let us haste away 

To that blest land to Israel given, 
Where faith, unsaddened by decay, 
Dwells nearest to its native heaven. 


We ’ll stand within the temple’s bound, 
In courts by kings and prophets trod ; 
We'll bless with tears the sacred ground, 
And there be earnest with our God, 
Where peace and praise for ever reign, 
And glorious anthems duly flow, ° 

Till seraphs lean to catch the strain 

Of heaven’s devotions here below. 


But where thou goest I will go ; 

With thine my earthly lot is cast ; 

In pain and pleasure, joy and wo, 

Will I attend thee to the last ; 

That hour shall find me by thy side, 
And where thy grave is, mine shall be ; 
Death can but for a time divide 

My firm and faithful heart from thee. 





Poetry. 


THE EVERLASTING FRIEND. 


‘ Me cari amici, me propinqui, me pater, 
Me blanda mater liquerat : 
At non reliquit, qui pios in asperis 
Non deserit rebus, Deus.’ 





Buchan. Par. Psal. xxvii. 


Is Friendship’s image in thy breast, 
With its first holy radiance bright ? 
Where’er those soft, dark eyes may rest, 
Meet they Affection’s smile of light ? 
Doth many a voice of love, for thee 

Pour its delightful melody ? 


Yes ! they are near whose tenderness 
Hath ever been a gushing stream, 
Flowing my inmost soul to bless ;— 
Beloved ones ! ye well may deem 
My heart of hearts a shrine for you, 
The tried, the lovely, and the true. 


Your pure affection is a ray 
Reflected from the smile of Him, 
Whose goodness pours a flood of day, 
To which Earth’s holiest light is dim. 
Father of mercies ! Friend divine ! 
What love can be compared with thinc ! 














Thou changest not! my soul has known 
What ’tis to meet the altered eye, 
And shudder at the chilling tone 
Of lips once breathing sympathy— 
Alas ! that even Love’s fair flowers 
Should fade in this cold world of ours ! 


Wounded by man, my spirit clings, 
Father ! with deeper trust to thee ; 
Unto the shadow of thy wings, 
Sure Refuge ! changeless Friend ! I flee— 
Thou ever hast upon me smiled ; 
Thou wilt not now forsake thy child ! 


E’en from the tried, the faithful few, 
Bright, graceful forms have passed away, 
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And they who were through all things true, 
Are with the dead.— While pale decay 
May blight Earth’s dearest, loveliest, best, 
Where shall the trembling heart find rest ? 


Where but in thee ! Eternal One ! 
Presence of love ! where but in thee ! 
Though desolate, yet not alone, 
The children of the dust may be ; 
And thou wilt guide to that bright home, 
Where change and death shall never come. A. 








Review, 


Art. VII.— Discourses on Various Subjects and Occasions by 
Rosert Soutn, D. D. Selected from the complete English 
Edition. With a Sketch of his Lafe and Character. 
Boston, Bowles & Dearborn, 1827. 8vo. pp. 455. 


WE regard the appearance of this volume with no little satis- 
faction. Itmay furnish, we hope, evidence of increasing interest 
in the old English divines, a class of worthies, whose acquaint- 
ance, it is to be feared, has not of late been sufficiently cultivated, 
in this country, even by our theological scholars. We are far 
from being disposed to think any thing valuable, merely because 
it is dressed in the garb of olden times; nor do we cherish a 
sympathy with the spirit of those complainers, who continually 
ask, why the former days were better thanthese. But without 
falling into the mistake of extolling the past at the expense of 
the present, it may surely be maintained, that the writings of 
the old divines are stamped with peculiarities and excellencies, 
that should forever ensure to them a large portion of interest 
and favor. It is very easy, and sometimes has been quite too 
common, to sneer at their prolixity, quaintness and heaviness ; 
their profusion of learning, without economy or mercy, on every 
subject; their long and wearisome agitation of controversies, 
which have now, in this country at least, become so obsolete 
and so destitute of interest, that in running over the ponderous 
volumes, in which they are contained, our feelings are in some 
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degree like those of the traveller in Lower Egypt, when he 
discerns the summits of ruined towns, or walks over the tops of 
houses, which were famous perhaps in days of yore, but which 
have long since been buried under drifted mountains of sand. 
And with respect to the Puritan writers more particularly, it 
may be said, that their mode of treating religious subjects is 
frequently so general and confused, there is so much of vague 
cant and feverish exaggeration in their statements and appeals, 
and we are sometimes so lost ina wilderness of stormy, but 
almost unmeaning words, that one can hardly bring from them 
any very definite consciousness of edification. ‘The great 
Lord Bacon,’ says the biographer of Bishop Horne, ‘observed 
of the first Puritans, that they reasoned powerfully on the neces- 
sity of a serious piety, and brought men well to the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved ?’ but when they had done this, 
they were at a loss how to give them an answer.’ 

These, we suppose, are among the faults which have deterred 
many from becoming familiar with the large and dark volumes 
of the theology of former times. They are faults, however, 
which have been not a little overrated ; and in spite of them, 
these authors have great and redeeming excellencies, which 
claim for them a high respect from the scholar, and no incon- 
siderable share of attention from the common reader. The 
masculine strength of understanding, the affluence and beauty 
of imagination, the fervent simplicity of thought and feeling, 
and, in some cases, the sententious wisdom and compacted 
good sense, by which many of these writings are distinguished, 
will amply repay the time and labor they may demand, espe- 
cially when we ave relieved from the necessity of seeking these 
out amidst other less interesting matter, by judicious selections. 
We cannot but regard these fruits of the great minds of other 
days with somewhat of the same feelings, with which we look 
upon a noble forest of aged and venerable oaks, though we 
may find in it a thick undergrowth, that has no charms for the 
eye, and even impedes or renders tedious our progress. ‘They 
are important to the historical investigator, as they throw much 
light upon the times to which they belong, and as the fleeting 
manners and opinions of their day are frequently wrought into 
their structure and preserved there, or developed in allusions 
and hints. They have, of course, a peculiar value for the 
theologian, as affording discussions of some of the highest, as 
well as the inferior topics of religion, in which profound learn- 
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ing, thorough, comprehensive argument, and manly, forthright 
eloquence are brought to bear, in all their power, upon the 
subject; and much, and justly as we congratulate ourselves 
upon the general improvement and the free spirit of our times, 
we hesitate not to say, that in some of these writers are found 
traits of liberality and of enlarged views, of which the present 
age is not much in advance. ‘To the merely literary man they 
present objects of strong interest, as specimens of the taste and 
style of their generation. And upon the philological scholar 
they make a demand for attention, as constituting most impor- 
tant monuments in the history of our language, and as establish- 
ing some of the best standards of its purity and strength. ‘The 
well known assertion of Dr Johnson, in the preface to his 
Dictionary, that from the eminent writers, in various departments, 
of the Elizabethan age, might be formed an almost perfect 
vocabulary of English, may perhaps appear extravagant ; but 
it manifests, at least, the high opinion of their worth, considered 
in this aspect, entertained by one so eminently qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject. 

No period of English history was more fruitful of great men, 
and great events, than the seventeenth century ; and of the 
celebrity which gives that age so marked a character, a large 
share must certainly be assigned to the divines. From the 
beginning of the reign of the first Charles, or a few years before, 
to the end of the reign of the second Charles, and somewhat 
later, theology presents us with such a group of great names, 
as is no where else to be found, perhaps, in the same space of 
time; Hales, ‘ the ever memorable,’ Hall, ‘the British Seneca,’ 
Reynolds, ‘Taylor, Barrow, Chillingworth, Fuller, Bates, Owen, 
Baxter, and others, not to mention the less illustrious, among 
whom we are inclined to place Tillotson; for his works, we 
suspect, are beginning to experience in some degree that neglect, 
which is the natural reaction from a reputation altogether 
extravagant and unmerited. It is manifest, we think, that the 
greatness of these men, notwithstanding their faults, is of that 
lofty and unquestioned kind, which the world has been willing 
to ascribe to very few of those who have succeeded them. 
Doubtless we find in their writings traces of the same bad taste, 
which pervaded most of the general literature of their day, and 
which displayed itself in poetry, for instance, by a continual 
labor for conceits, an incessant effort to twist and to force 
every thought and every fancy into some marvellous or grotesque 
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form, a love of taking the reader by surprise with some strange 
combination of ideas, brought together in a whimsical or 
ingenious manner, or in unexpected modes of expression. Not 
that we deem the writings of the divines to be, by any means, 
so faulty in these respects, as some of the poetry of that age. 
Many of them, indeed, are quite free from any offensive 
obliquities of this sort ; and whatever of these traits are found 
among them, are more than redeemed by the strength and 
energy of which their productions are full; their profusion of 
intellectual wealth on every subject; their beauty and aptness 
of illustration ; the powerful grasp with which they take up their 
topics ; their superiority to all the poor expedients that weakness 
adopts to wear a specious appearance ; the fearlessness with 
which they set forth their thoughts ; the hearty earnestness with 
which they urge their persuasions, ‘and their freedom from the 
labored smoothness that serves only to break down the force of 
a good sentiment, or the power of a solemn motive. 

Among the divines of the period referred to, South must be 
allowed to take a high rank. His character, more than that 
of any of his contemporaries, was distinguished by strong pecu- 
liarities, some of which appear strikingly upon his writings. 
His bold and energetic mind was constantly wrought upon by 
feelings naturally restless and exasperated by the circumstan- 
ces of the times on which he was cast. It has been observed 


that ‘he was too witty a man to be much loved.’ He certainly _ 


was the object of abuse neither sparing nor scrupulous, if we 
may judge from the malignant notice taken of him by Anthony 
Wood and others. His ardent and irritable temperament would 
probably have made him sufficiently conspicuous in the most 
quiet times ; and of course, the warm and bitter agitations 
that rent the community at the period in which he lived, brought 
him out in a very distinct manner, and made him the object 
alike of admiration and of keen enmity. Such was his cast of 
mind, that it was scarcely possible for him to be moderate in 
any thing, and consequently his excellencies and faults weré 
both of a very decided and strong kind. His sermons are 
certainly, on many accounts, to be regarded as among the 
best treasures of our language. He wrought into them, most 
remarkably, the whole character of his mind and feelings. ‘They 
accordingly possess all that interest, which may be supposed to 
belong to the productions of a mind rich and vigorous, and too 
often unrestrained, operating at a period of keen excitement. 
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One reason of the value which we ascribe to South’s ser- 
mons, is to be found in the curious and deep impression, which 
they bear, of the character of his times. In this respect, he 
is much more remarkable than Taylor, or Barrow, or perhaps 
than any of his contemporaries. He was the unsparing and 
vehement defender of passive obedience, of the divine right of 
kings, and of the spotless perfection of the church to which he 
belonged, thinking, one would suppose, as Whiston tells us the 
Bishop of London thought, that the church of England, as it 
just then happened to be, established by modern laws and 
canons, came down from heaven with the Athanasian creed in 
its hand.’ In one of his sermons, he declares it to be among 
‘ the principal duties of the clergy to make the king’s govern- 
ment easy to him, and to prepare him a willing and obedient 
people.’ The unblushing extravagance to which South carries 
his opinions on these points, would, we presume, be somewhat 
startling even to the most hardy asserters of the prerogatives of 
the king and the church, in the present generation. It is easy 
to see what might be expected from a man of such views and 
feelings, at a time when the loyal subjects of England had but 
just recovered their ascendancy, after being prostrated by the 
storm which Cromwell had poured abroad over the land, and 
were beginning to taste the sweets of vengeance and triumph 
over enemies, whom they had so Jong dreaded and hated. 

Of some of the feelings which may naturally be supposed to 
have been roused into action among the king’s party, a pretty 
faithful portrait is preserved in the sermons of South. On one 
occasion he displayed great zeal against the Independents, in 
consequence of which the Presbyterians began to count upon 
him as their man. But they soon found, that no enemy of 
Episcopacy could hope for quarter from him ; for he brought 
within the sweep of his denunciation and his satire alike the 
Independent, the Presbyterian, the Quaker, the Socinian, and 
the Papist. Of Cromwell he seems to have thought no meas- 
ure of abuse excessive, or even sufficient. On one occasion 
he described him as ‘a bankrupt, beggarly fellow, who entered 
the parliament house with a threadbare, torn cloak, and greasy 
hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for.” The Puritans he 
could not think or speak of with patience ; and his invectives 
against them are without qualification or mercy. That class 
of men, so venerable as a body, and so worthy on many accounts 
to be had in everlasting remembrance, were nevertheless dis- 
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tinguished by foibles and peculiarities precisely fitted to be ob- 
jects for the bitter sneers and sarcasms of South. Accordingly 
we find he scarcely touches upon any subject, that is not made, 
before it be dismissed, to afford him occasion for the most vio- 
lent attacks upon them. Indeed he would go out of his way, 
rather than not find such an occasion. ‘Their long, extempore 
prayers, their conventicles, their affectation of scripture lan- 
guage, their pretensions to spiritual illumination, &c. are all 
favorite topics for his jeers and his indignation. He could not 
forgive them for the havoc they had made of the established 
church, the confusion and embarrassment they had brought 
upon her, from which she found it so difficult to recover, and 
which compelled many of her friends, at the Restoration, to 
ask with Cowley, 
‘ Will ever fair Religion appear 


In these deformed ruins ? Will she clear 
Th’ Augean stables of her churches here ?’ 


South was not the man to forget the injury which he thought 
they had inflicted, nor to spare the vengeance which he believed 
they merited. ‘The proofs of this are scattered in too great 
profusion throughout his sermons, to need, or to permit being 
quoted. ‘The violent asperity of which we have spoken, may 
seem to the descendants of the Puritans but a poor recommen- 
dation. But we should not, for that reason, be less ready to 
appreciate the value of this peculiarity, as a historical trait full 
of life and reality. 

South likewise alludes to the writers of those times more 
frequently, we think, than any other preacher of his day. He 
calls Milton ‘ the Latin advocate, who, like a blind adder, has 
spit so much poison upon the king’s person and cause,’ and 
aims his shafts occasionally at Owen, Baxter, and others of the 
same stamp. ‘These notices are curious as specimens of the 
manner in which great men could speak of each other, in the 
heat of party feelings. —Another feature of the times, disgusting 
enough indeed, which is preserved in the sermons of South, is 
the gross adulation paid to that most corrupt of monarchs, 
Charles II. A striking instance may be found in the shameless 
passage at the close of the discourse on the ‘ Virtuous Educa- 
tion of Youth.’ In the ‘ Sermon preached on the Third of Jan- 
uary,’ he describes the tumult and disorders of the Rebellion as 
having ended in establishing on the throne one, ‘ beyond whom 
they could not go, the ne plus ultra of all regal excellency, 
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as all change tends to, and at last ceases upon its acquired 
perfection.’ And he finishes one of the sentences of this lavish 
eulogy on Charles I, by declaring that he was the ‘ father of his 
country, if but for this only, that he was the father of such a 
son.’ It seems scarcely credible, that any preacher could have 
so polluted the pulpit, as to utter from it such fulsome flattery to 
a profligate and depraved prince, of whom Clarendon speaks 
in terms of forbearance, when he describes him as spending his 
time ‘ in other divertisements, and in the company of those, 
who made it their business to laugh at all the world, and were 
as bold with God Almighty, as with any of his creatures.’ Yet 
such was the corrupting influence of a licentious court, partly 
produced and partly increased by the eagerness, with which 
men broke from the bondage of the austere and levelling prin- 
ciples of the republicans, and rushed to the opposite extreme, 
that this unprincipled adulation was very common. 

We must, however, do South the justice to say, that on the 
other hand his excess of loyalty, or his hatred of the Puritans did 
not always prevent him from dealing out his censures upon the 
fashionable vices, with an unsparing hand. In the ‘ Discourse 
upon Jeremiah vi. 15,’ for instance, he rebukes that shameless- 
ness, which ‘ the common practice of some sins had brought 
the generality of the nation to,’ and represents the libertines as 
pleading, that their abominations were only ‘ the mode, the 
gallantry, and the genteel freedom of the present age, which 
has redeemed itself from the pitiful pedantry and absurd scru- 
pulosity of former times, in which these bugbears of credit and 
conscience spoiled all the pleasure, the air, and the fineness of 
conversation.” And in the same sermon he alludes with honest 
indignation to the ingratitude experienced by some of those, 
who had most disinterestedly devoted themselves to the service 
of their royal master, and who, he says, were neglected merely 
because ‘they had rather work, or beg, do or suffer any thing, 
than sin for their bread.’ South was doubtless a fearless and 
conscientious man, though his mind was so sadly warped by 
the keen and absorbing interest he took in the cause of his 
party. 

There is another point of view in which these sermons may 
be considered as possessing a distinct value. We regard them 
as affording some of the best specimens of a strong and happy 
style, which can be produced from that period of English lite- 
rature. ‘The transition from the older writers to those of the 
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school of Addison, was distinguished by a remarkable change 
of taste and manner. The prevailing characteristics of the 
former were freedom, fullness, and energy, producing a cast 
of style, in which strong minds seemed to find room to expa- 
tiate and pour forth their treasures of thought and learning, 
without fear or restraint. With these traits, were combined 
the kindred faults of a rugged, unchastened mode of writing, 
confused magnificence, extravagance, and overdoing. ‘The 
latter verged to the other extreme ; and while they labored to 
be correct, polished, and refined, carefully pruning away luxu- 
riance and curbing excess, they became too often tame, feeble, 
and spiritless. South seems to us, ina good degree, to have 
combined the excellencies and to have avoided the faults of 
both. ‘To the strong, generous, and powerful manner of the 
one, he has united no inconsiderable portion of the ease and 
refinement of the other. At least, he is more free than many 
of the writers of his day, from those sins against good taste, 
which Shaftesbury chastises, in his usual sarcastic way, by 
saying, ‘ they have of late, ’tis true, reformed in some measure 
the gouty joints and darning-work of whereunto’s, whereby’s, 
thereof’s, therewith’s, and the rest of this kind, by which 
complicated periods are so curiously strung or hooked on, one 
to another, after the longspun manner of the bar or the pulpit.’ 

It may perhaps be said, that South approaches more nearly 
than any of the old authors, to what is considered the standard 
of good writing at the present day, which adopts the grace, 
without the weakness, of the literature of Queen Anne’s age, 
and the strength without the cumbrous exuberance of that 
which belongs to an earlier date. His faithful adherence to 
strong, manly, ‘ English undefiled,’ is the more remarkable, 
when we consider the unhappy influence of the debased and 
wretched taste of Charles’s court, on the literature of the age. 
The sermon on ‘ Religious Wisdom,’ exhibits to advantage his 
manner of writing, though not so powerful, in some respects, 
as many of his sermons ; and we quote from another discourse 
the following description of the nature of joy in man’s primeval 
state, as a good specimen of his style : 

‘It was not the mere crackling of thorns, a sudden blaze of 
the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy, or a pleased appe- 
tite. Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing, the recrea- 
tion of the judgment, the jubilee of reason. It was the result 
of a real good, suitably applied. It commenced upon the 
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solidities of truth, and the substance of fruition. It did not run 
out in voice or undecent eruptions, but filled the soul, as God 
does the universe, silently and without noise. It was refreshing, 
but composed ; like the pleasantness of youth tempered with the 
gravity of age ; or the mirth of a festival managed with the silence 
of contemplation.’—pp. 13, 14. 

In addition to the considerations already stated, it must be 
admitted, we think, that the strain of thought and discussion in 
these sermons is of no ordinary character for acuteness and 
practical power. It is too common to consider South as dis- 
tinguished for nothing but his wit and ribaldry. ‘That he pos- 
sessed an abundance of these qualities, is not to be denied. 
His humor is frequently coarse and malignant; and if we 
should take from some of his jests the personal bitterness 
and virulence, which enter so largely into their composition, the 
portion of wit remaining might be very small. It certainly is 
not surprising, that his unceasing and illnatured sarcasms upon 
all, who had not the same submissive and loyal notions of 
church and state with himself, his misplaced and unbecoming 
levity, his fierce abuse of every one who had been in any way 
connected with the subverters of the throne, and his constant 
readiness to step aside from his subject for the sake of aiming 
a thrust at some detested opinion or person, should have given 
disgust to many serious readers, and have led them to think 
that his discourses might with more propriety be ranked in 
some other class of writings, than in that of sermons. ‘There 
is too much foundation for the remark of Doddridge, that 
‘when most practical, he seems to write with spleen, and has but 
little appearance of being in earnest for God amidst all his zeal 
against heretics and schismatics.’ 

Yet South was something much better than a mere wit, or 
satirist, or sturdy champion forking and church. He was one of 
the master minds of his age. A deep vein of manly thought, and 
of strong good sense runs through his sermons. We find in them 
at every turn those fruits of intellect which have ripened under 
much study and reflection ; those results which indicate a mind 
well disciplined and furnished with rich and abundant stores. 
He made a skilful use of his knowledge, without overlaying his 
subject with it, a fault too common among his contemporaries, 
and he seems to have understood well the difference between 
learning and wisdom. By an apt and happy management of a 
subject, he knew how to appeal with pungent power to the 
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feelings and common sense of mankind ; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that his quick sense of the ridiculous was sometimes 
turned to good account. The treasures of a sagacious under- 
standing, a ready memory, and a beautiful fancy seem to have 
been ever at his command, and he used them with great felicity 
for explanation and ornament. ‘The period in which he lived, 
brought out in strong relief almost every variety of character, 
from the lowest form of crafty, selfish ambition, to the highest 
of generous self-devotion ; and upon so acute an observer of 
human nature, as South, these opportunities were not lost. 
Accordingly his sermons abound with practical wisdom, which 
may be brought ‘home to men’s business and bosoms,’ and not 
unfrequently attention is excited and gratified by pithy maxims 
and sententious remarks, which contain much meaning in little 
space. ‘Thushe tells us, that ‘ piety engages no man to be dull,’ 
and well describes the importance of the office of achodhenattels 
by saying, they ‘have a negative upon the welfare of the king- 
dom ; they are indeed the greatest trustees of the peace of it, 
as having the growing hopes and fears of the nation in their 
hands.’ 

He seems to have been, not a cloistered student, but fa- 
miliar with the realities of life, and the machinery of human 
passions and motives ; and though in his judgment of these he 
often indulges in broad caricature and denunciation, yet his 
reflections, on almost every topic, breathe a spirit of powerful 
and pointed wisdom, which makes them additions of permanent 
value to the treasures of human thought. He writes like one 
who thought it his duty frequently to go out of the technics of 
theology, and to take careful and sharp notice of men and 
manners, deeming, as he himself assures us, ‘ the business of a 
preacher, to preach up a good life and to preach down sin,’ to 
be of a much wider compass than it was commonly supposed 
to be. For these reasons, we are very seldom condemned, in 
reading South, to plod through those dry, barren, wearisome 
pages, which seem to imply that the writer considers divinity 
as estranged from all alliance with practical good sense. 

We are not inclined to ascribe to South the merit of being a 
profound reasoner. Probably his feelings were too ardent, his 
fancy too exuberant, and his love of wit too ungovernable to 
allow him to attain that character in an eminent degree. He 
has remarked that mankind ‘for the generality are one part 
reason, and nine parts affection ;? and perhaps he wrote under 
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the influence of this maxim. The curious sermon, entitled 
‘The Mystery of the blessed Trinity,’ considered as a piece of 
argument, is nothing more than moderately respectable. It is 
far from being thorough in its Orthodoxy. After rejecting, 
for instance, some of the prominent proof texts usually quoted in 
support of the doctrine from the Old Testament, South tells 
us— the discovery of this mystery was a privilege reserved to 
bless the times of Christianity withal, and the Jews had either 
none, or but a very weak and confused knowledge of it.’ . This 
is a remarkable concession, at least for that time. The follow- 
ing declaration bespeaks sufficiently the frankness of the man, 
and the embarrassing nature of the subject :— The trinity is 
a fundamental article of the Christian Religion ; and as he that 
denies it may lose his soul, so he that too much strives to 
understand it may lose his wits. Knowledge is nice, intricate, 
and tedious ; but faith is easy, and what is more, it is safe.’ 
This reminds us of the famous controversy with Sherlock, 
which royal power interposed to silence, and in which the 
amount of South’s doctrine on the subject was, that there are 
three respects, relations, or somewhats, in the divine essence. 
The very striking sermon on ‘ Man’s being created in the 
Image of God,’ which may be considered perhaps the most 
distinguished of South’s sermons for power and felicity of 
expression, contains, together with some fine thoughts, not a little 
extravagance. It has been the favorite romance of mankind, 
in every part of the world, to look back to the primitive age of 
the human race, as an age of peculiar purity and excellence ; 
to imagine that it was a golden period of spotless innocence 
and unmingled felicity ; that the first ancestors of our kind were 
perfectly good without effort, and lived in the tranquil bosom of 
nature without exertion or suffering. In this spirit the sermon 
to which we just alluded is written. We know not what ground 
there is, except in the fictions of theologians, for supposing that 
the excellence of man’s intellectual and moral constitution has 
sustained a fundamental overthrow; that human nature is in 
ruins, or that the first man was in any degree more exalted in 
his mental or moral faculties, than the race of man has been 
ever since. Yet South assures us, with perfect confidence, 
that Adam ‘ came into the world a philosopher ; that he could 
see consequences yet dormant in their principles ; that till his fall 
he was ignorant of nothing but sin,’ and many other wonderful 
things equally sound and edifying. ‘The same idea he pursues 
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in the following passage, in which there is, we think, very great 
beauty, but unhappily very little truth -— 

‘ All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the reliques 
of an intellect defaced with sin and time. We admire it now 
only as antiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once 
bore, and not for those vanishing lineaments and disappearing 
draughts that remain upon it at present. And certainly, that 
must needs have been very glorious, the decays of which are so 
admirable. He that wascomely when old and decrepit, surely 
was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle was but 
the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Par- 
adise.’—p. 8. 

On the whole, South is certainly one of the most distinguished 
writers of his own or of any age. It is well said of him by 
Richard Cecil, that ‘he tells truth with the tongue of a viper, 
for he was most bitterly set against the Puritans. But there is 
a spirit and life about him. He must and will be heard. And, 
now and then, he darts upon us with an unexpected and 
incomparable stroke.’ He who reads his sermons without 
a constant reference to the character of the times and of the 
man, will of course fail to perceive much of their value. If 
he has not the splendid imagination or overflowing fulness of 
Taylor, his course is more equable and better sustained. If he 
has not the condensation of thought and logical cast of mind, 
which distinguish Barrow, he has more vivacity, directness, and 
animation. We think the editor of the volume before us has 
rendered a very useful and acceptable service to the theological 
public, and to the reading public in general. He has performed 
the task of selection with good taste and judgment. It seems 
to have been his aim to make the volume, as it ought to be, a 
fair representation of the peculiarities of South, both of his 
excellencies and his faults; and we think he has succeeded. 
The biographical notice is drawn up in an interesting and able 
manner, evidently after much and careful investigation. We 
think, however, that a little more severe castigation should have 
been bestowed upon the ill nature and bad passions of a man, 
who renounced entirely that part of politeness, which consists in 
tolerating the opinions of others. The editor’s notes are spar- 
ingly, perhaps too sparingly, inserted; but where they do 
occur are well timed and judicious. We hope that valuable 
republications, like this volume and the recent edition of 
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Milton’s Prose Works, will be received with such favor as to 
give encouragement to other similar selections. ‘The mines of 
the old writers should be diligently explored, and the treasures 
they contain should be brought forth, as much as possible, into 
common use. 





Arr. VIII.—1. 4 ‘ Bunker Hill’ Contest, A. D. 1826, 
between the ‘ Holy Alliance’ for the Establishment of 
Heirarchy, and ecclesiastical Domination over the human 
Mind, on the one Side ; and the Asserters of free Inquiry, 
Bible Religion, christian Freedom, and civil Liberty on 
the other. The Rev. Charles Finney, ‘ Home Missionary,’ 
and High Priest of the Expeditions of the Alliance in the 
Interior of New York ; Head Quarters, County of Oneida. 
By Eruram Perkins, a Layman of Trenton. Utica, 
1826. 12mo. pp. 104. 

. A Narrative of the Revival of Religion, in the County 
of Oneida, particularly in the Bounds of the Presbytery of 
Oneida, in the Year 1826. Utica. Hastings & Tracy, 
1826. 8vo. pp. 88. 

. A Calm Review, of the Spirit, Means, and Incidents 
of the late ‘Oneida Revival,’ as exhibited in various 
Presbyterian Societies. Utica. Dauby and Maynard. 
1827. 12mo. pp. 4. 

. Letter to the Presbytery of Oneida County, New York, 
and their * Committee, the Rev. John Frost, Rev. Moses 
Gillet, and Rev. Noah Coe,’ ‘ appointed to receive Com- 
munications from Ministers and others respecting the late 
Revival, in this County. By Eruram Perxins, ‘a 
Plain Farmer’ of Trenton. Utica. Dauby & Maynard, 
1827. 12mo. pp. 24. 

. A Brief Account of the Origin and Progress of the Di- 
visions in the First Presbyterian Church in the City of 
Troy ; containing, also, Strictures upon the new Doctrines 
broached by the Rev. C. G. Finney and N. S. S. Beman, 
with a Summary Relation of the Trial of the Latter before 
the Troy Presbytery. By a Number of the late Church 
and Congregation. ‘Troy, N. Y. Tuttle & Richards, 
1827. 8vo. pp. 48. 


We feel compelled at last, though it is with extreme reluc- 
tance, to call the attention of our readers to the extravagances 
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committed of late, in various parts of our country, under the 
abused name of Revivals of Religion. ‘These disclosures, it 
is true, verify the predictions we have frequently made, and 
strengthen and confirm every position we have taken on this 
subject, by incontestible facts; and for this reason it might be 
thought, that we should be eager to lay them before the public. 
But when we consider the use that is likely to be made of 
them by unbelievers and scoffers, and their tendency to create 
even in well disposed minds a distrust of religion itself, it be- 
comes a melancholy office from which we could gladly refrain, 
were we not convinced, that any longer silence would be trea- 
son. ‘The pamphlets before us show that these excitements 
are no longer to be regarded merely as ebullitions of overheated 
zeal in a few misguided individuals, whose excesses the great 
body of the Christians with whom they act, would take care 
to frown upon and repress. The Narrative published by the 
Oneida Presbytery, says of Finney, the principal instigator of 
these disturbances, that they ‘think it due to him and to the 
cause of Christ, which they believe he loves, to state, that his 
christian character, since he made profession of religion,t has 
been zrreproachable ;’ and that, ‘on the whole, he is as well cal- 
culated to be extensively useful in promoting revivals of reli- 
gion, as any man of whom they have any knowledge.’* ‘The 
Troy Presbytery also, before whom Beman, another of these 
incendiaries, was brought for trial, not only acquitted him 
of all blame, but, as if to add insult to injustice, ‘ transgressed 
their authority by passing a vote of censure upon those mem- 
bers of the church who had signed the petition for the trial, 
and outraged common sense by a vote of thanks to Beman 
himself for his ministerial zeal and fidelity.+ Though, 
therefore, many individuals of the party think precisely as 
we do of the revolting scenes in question, and are not respon- 
sible for the violent measures that have Jed to them, still it 
would seem that the character of the party itself is deeply 
implicated, as they have by their public acts, and in a most 
solemn manner, approved and sanctioned what has been done. 
It would seem, that the measures adopted by Finney and 
Beman are but part of a system deliberately formed, which 
a powerful party are determined to introduce into every city 
and village, as they may have opportunity ; until they shall 
have the satisfaction of beholding the fires of religious frenzy 
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which have flashed up in particular places, spread through the 
land, to use their own expression, ‘ as fires spread and roar 
through the parched forests.’ 

It should be observed, that in the statements about to be 
made, we are not under the necessity of depending on ew parte 
testimony, always to be suspected, and never more so than in 
religious misunderstandings. ‘The Narrative is from the friends 
of the revival, and in a long Appendix they undertake an 
examination of the Bunker Hill Contest, and we may presume 
the last mentioned pamphlet contains no error, misrepresenta- 
tions, or false coloring, which they have not detected and 
exposed. It is remarkable, however, that they have not so 
much as attempted to disprove a single material allegation in 
regard to the disturbances in question. Mr Wetmore, the 
minister of ‘Trenton, says, indeed, in his letter to the committee 
on this subject, ‘ Now what I have to state is, that Mr 
Perkins has given in general a false statement of the proceed- 
ings in the revival, so far as I am concerned, and so far as 
relates to the manner and means made use of in promoting the 
revival in my congregation. Iam ready to say, and to prove 
if it were necessary, that the statements which he has made 
area gross perversion of the truth.’* To prove this, if it 
were necessary —It was the only thing necessary ; and, 
supposing him to be an honest man, his only object in writing 5 
and as he has not done this in a single instance, nor attempted 
it in regard to any of the material and express charges brought 
against himself and his coadjutors, nor even ventured so much 
as to deny them, except in a general way as above, the con- 
clusion is irresistible, that he could not do it ; that the facts 
were notorious. The Appendix, however, has called out Mr 
Perkins again in his Letter to the Presbytery, in which by a se- 
ries of affidavits he has abundantly established every important 
position taken by him previously, leaving us nothing to regret 
on his part, but a disposition in both his pamphlets to encum- 
ber the narrative with much irrelevant matter, and a want, in 
some instances, of seriousness and dignity, and particularly in 
his titlepages. 

With respect to the difficulties at ‘Troy, it is true the Brief 
Account is from the aggrieved party ; but it contains a summary 
report of Beman’s trial, giving us a full view of the grounds taken 
by that gentleman and his friends in his defence. The Calm 
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Review has not made us acquainted with many new facts, but 
is nevertheless of great value, as it confirms the statements 
derived from other sources, and presents us with the reflections 
of a person residing on the spot, who has evidently contem- 
plated the commotions about him with the eye of a Christian and 
a philosopher. Seldom has a case occurred of violent religious 
dissensions and excesses, respecting which our materials for 
making up a just opinion are more ample and satisfactory. 

It appears that towards the close of the summer of 1825, 
many of the Presbyterian ministers in the interior of New York, 
and particularly in Oneida County, began to be uneasy about 
the state of religion in their congregations, and still more so at 
the progress which other sects were making amongst them. 
To arouse the slumberers, and still more, it would seem, to 
reestablish themselves in that ascendancy which they were in 
danger of losing, they appear very generally to have come into 
a plan for getting up, as the phrase is, an awakening, or revival ; 
a common resort of the Orthodox, when they find themselves 
in difficulty. For this purpose they lost no time in availing 
themselves of the means and instruments, which experience has 
shown to be most efficacious in such cases ; and three or four 
‘home missionaries,’ as they are called, and several young men 
from the theological seminary at Auburn, came to their aid, 
and rendered essential services. ‘These measures began to 
take effect in the course of the autumn ; but the contagion spread 
slowly, and does not appear to have reached its height till the 
following spring and summer. Speaking of the accounts com- 
municated to the committee of the Oneida Presbytery, respect- 
ing the rise and progress of the revival in different places, the 
writer of the Calm Review observes : 


‘In many of them there appears to be a studied effort to create 
a belief, that some time before any open indications of religious 
excitement appeared in their several. societies, and before any 
special means were taken to promote it, a silent but obvious 
movement upon the minds of the people was apparent and is now 
well recollected. Far be it from us to impute to these gentlemen 
a design to impose knowingly upon the public mind, an untrue 
statement of the case ; but it is not uncommon for those who would 
wish to remember a favorite matter, unwittingly to themselves to 
substitute an after thought for a recollection. Certain however 
it is, that in no instance, so far as we have information, was “ the 
work” a subject of public knowledge or general observation, 
before the appearance and operation of the principal agent or 
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agents, who have all along attended it and given to it life and 
activity. —Calm Review, pp. 9—11. 

The origin of the revival in Troy was less respectable. 
About four years ago the Rev. Nathan S. S. Beman, then 
residing in the state of Georgia, was called to the charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city. While measures were 
in progress for his settlement, rumors began to be circulated in 
the neighbourhood respecting differences between himself and 
his wife of a scandalous nature, and a committee was raised to 
inquire into the truth of these reports. 


‘They applied to Mr Beman himself for information, who 
assured them that there never had been any variance between 
them, except upon one occasion, when he found it necessary to 
interfere and disapprove of the excessive correction, which she 
was administering to a female servant. He further informed 
them, that she was a woman whom it would afford him pleasure 
to introduce to the ladies of Troy, and he did not doubt the plea- 
sure would be reciprocal upon their acquaintance with her ; that 
she was a professor of religion, and a pious woman, and would 
be an ornament to the society. It has since been found that very 
violent and angry dissensions existed between them, long before 
their departure from Georgia. ‘The church had inflicted the sen- 
tence of suspension upon her, and {it was still hanging over her 
when she came here, and she has never communed [communica- 
ted] with the church inthis place. The cause of her suspension 
will place in still stronger light the duplicity of Mr Beman. About 
five months after their marriage, there was some difficulty between 
them, when Mr Beman locked her in a room, and kept her confined 
from morning until afternoon, at which time she was released by 
a servant. She then went to another room, and threw herself 
upon a bed. Mr Beman entered the room, while she was in that 
posture, and as soon as she discovered him, she looked up at him 
and smiled. He abruptly turned his heel upon her, went away, 
but soon returned, saying that “if locks would not hold her, he 
would see if nails would.’”’ He then fastened the door with the 
“nails,” and she, alarmed and agitated, raised the window and 
made an outcry for help. All blame for this transaction, proba- 
bly without much inquiry, was thrown upon her, and the sentence 
of suspension was passed upon her by the church session. When 
Mr Beman left Georgia, he applied to the session for a certificate 
of her good conduct, which was denied, with an assurance, how- 
ever, that if he would, six months after that time, write to them 
a satisfactory account of her amendment, they would restore her 
tothe church. He has repeatedly said, since the time he passed 
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his encomium upon her to the committee, that she was always a 
woman of a refractory temper, and that her first husband fell a 
sacrifice to it, or to use his own words, “ she wore his life out, 
and her father said that no man could live with her.”’—Brief 
Account, pp. 32, 33. 


A connexion begun in duplicity and prevarication, it could 
hardly be expected, would be longorhappy. ‘The continuance 
of his domestic difficulties, and the consequent exposure of his 
unfair dealing with the committee, the open and disgraceful 
scenes to which his frequent and violent altercations with his 
wife gave rise, the unfavorable aspect which these occurrences 
wore in regard to his own temper, even supposing his wife to 
have been the first aggressor, and the failure in an attempt on 
his part to obtain a legal separation from her ; all conspired to 
bring a dark cloud over his character and prospects. 


‘In this state of the case, with these unfavorable suspicions 
hang’ ig over him, he determined, by assuming an unusual degree 
of zeal in the cause of religion, to create such an impression of 
his sanctity, as would entirely retrieve his falling reputation. He 
even declared to a respectable member of his church, who was 
warning him of his dangerous situation, that if a successful 
revival could be matured under his auspices, it would place him 
beyond the reach of censure ; that either himself or his wife 
must be sacrificed, and that if the lot fell to him, it might be of 
disservice to the cause of religion. He appeared to conceive 
that in the choice of the victim, the guilt or innocence of the parties 
were not to be taken into consideration, but policy and expediency 
were only tobe regarded. As his fall would be followed by worse 
consequences than hers, he thought that she ought to suffer; 
and it was with this strange logic in his mouth, that he appealed 

to his friends for assistance in effecting his object. A revival 
must be commenced, and he must be its author. ’—- Brief Account, 
p-. 15. 


Having adverted to the origin of these revivals, we shall next 
mention some of the means employed i in getting them up. 

The leading and principal agent in this work, has been the 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, a remarkable man in many respects. 
He was converted to Calvinism a few years since, and imme- 
diately left the study of the law for divinity, and is now a member 
of the Oneida Presbytery. Ina letter published in the Bunker 
Hill Contest there is a description of this gentleman as a 
preacher, which, the authors of the Narrative admit, may assist 
the reader in forming a tolerably correct opinion of his manner. 
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‘ Now, as ashrewd and bold calculator in effecting your design, 
you avail yourself of Calvinism on the one hand, and of the flex- 
ible passions of men on the other. You breast yourself to the 
work like a giant. You open the attack with Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolt. You take the doctrine for a damning fact—declare you 
know it—raise your voice, lift high your hand, bend forward 
your trunk, fasten your staring eyes upon the auditors, declare 
that they know it to be God’s truth, that they stand upon the 
brink of hell’s gaping pit of fire and brimstone, and bending 
over your body and bringing your clenched fist half way from the 
pulpit to the broad aisle, denounce instant and eternal damnation 
upon them, unless they repent forthwith. 

‘This frightens the feebleminded, and there is no difficulty 
after this in moulding them according to your pleasure and pur- 
pose. But there is a set of men capable of high passionate 
excitement, upon whom this mode of management has no other 
effect than to produce contempt and ridicule. You are aware of 
this, and you resort to another method to rouse their passions, 
well knowing, that if you can only get their feelings wrought up 
to a high pitch in any manner, they then lose their sober sense 
and self command, and may be managed like an Elephant in his 
chains. ‘To accomplish this, you call them out by name, or desig- 
nate them in public prayer before all the people, revile them, 
multiply opprobrious and galling epithets, and whether present or 
absent, you of course make them mad with passion, which they 
vent most freely and fiercely, with indignant ravings and curses 
on. your person. ‘This is just what you want. ‘This makes you 
laugh inside, however sober you may look without. You remain 
unmoved like the arch spider in the centre of his web, drawing 
the cords closer and tighter, well knowing that the more the fly 
flounces and struggles, the more he entangles himself in the 
snare, and overcome at length by self action, he falls a panting 
and exhausted prey to his all devouring adversary. This, sir, is 
hitting the nail on the head. In this way you have made con- 
verts, not to be converted by any other management. 

‘ You have boasted of it, and said, if you could only make them 
mad, you were sure of them, the victory was easy, the easiest 
thing in the world. Here then we have the exposition of the 
character of your talents, and your acquaintance with human 
nature in this peculiar department of it. 

‘If there were any reason in the world for the hypothesis, that 
you may possibly be a sincere deluded man, I might have treated 
the subject in a very different manner. But I know too much of 
you and your performances, both from personal observation and the 
actual history of your proceedings, to be led into any such mis- 
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take. ‘To represent you a sincere deluded enthusiast or mis- 
guided fanatic, would be to misrepresent you.’—Bunker Hill 
Contest, pp. 99, 100. 


We doubt whether the writer of this letter is aware of the 
full extent to which cunning and fraud are compatible with a 
sincere fanaticism. At the same time, we believe that the in- 
flammatory, or we should rather say, ferocious style of preach- 
ing, for which Mr Finney appears to be distinguished, might 
easily be practised by a man possessing his peculiar turn of 
mind, though every thing were feigned, and his preaching 
might become as effective in disturbing the community, without 
supposing him to have extraordinary powers. ‘The coarse 
passions, and those especially which are expressed in strong 
and boisterous tones and gestures, are easily affected ; and there 
is something in the violent action of the speaker in such cases, 
that has the effect to excite him, and make him appear as if he 
were in earnest. However this may be, the preaching above 
described is what the ‘revival ministers’ term pungent preach- 
ang; and as this is one of the principal means on which they 
rely for success, it may be proper for us to give a few more 
specimens. 

The following is the closing sentence of one of Mr Finney’s 
sermons to the people of Utica. 


*«* You sinners of Utica, and some of you who now hear me, 
will go to hell, and the saints and angels will look down from 
heaven, and when they see the sinners of Utica, in the lowest, 
deepest, darkest pit of hell, they will shout and clap their hands 
for joy.” This is said to be the spirit, if not the exact letter 
of your sentence. Neither is this the only place where you in- 
culcate similar sentiments, and as an earnest, or foretaste of the 
extatic joy and blissful enjoyment you anticipate, you clapped 
your hands as you uttered the chant.—Bunker Hill Contest, 
p. 95. 


This gentleman preached several times at Troy, and his 
language on two of these occasions, as given in the Brief Ac- 


count, was highly characteristic. 


‘On a sabbath evening last fall, a sermon was delivered in 
the church by Mr Finney, in which, after describing the lan- 
guage of the redeemed in heaven as being ‘ not unto us, but 
unto thy name be the glory,” he said, ‘ we should see these 
restorationists come smoking and fuming out of hell to the gate 
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of heaven; which being opened, they will say, stand away you 
old saints of God, we have paid our own debt, we have a better 
right here than you ; and you, too, Jesus Christ, stand aside, get 
out of our way, no thanks to you our being here ; we come here 
on our own merits,” 

‘In a sermon delivered last fall by Finney, after representing 
the extreme depravity of the sinner’s heart, and how hostile it 
was to God, he said, ‘* why, sinner, I tell you if you could climb 
to heaven, you would hurl God from his throne; yes, hurl God 
from his throne ; O yes, if you could but get there, you would 
cut God’s throat ; yes, you would cut God’s throat.” : 

* * * 

‘On the eighth of October last, in the afternoon, Mr Finney 
preached from these words: ‘‘ Now, therefore, be ye not mockers 
lest your bands be made strong.” After reproaching the mem- 
bers of the church for their cold prayers, which he described as 
hypocritical and a mockery to God, he said, ‘‘ now, servants and 
children, do you go home to night, and watch your parents and 
masters, and see if they don’t pray the same old cold hypocritical 
prayer over agair which they have been praying many years.”’’ 

Brief Account, pp. 35, 36. 


Mr Beman was not likely to be outdone in his own pulpit, in 
a kind of preaching so exactly suited to his genius and temper. 
Accordingly we find, that, 


‘On the evening of the thirteenth of September last, ina 
sermon delivered at the upper end of Fourth Street, Mr Beman 
declared that ‘‘ he should follow his cold professors in the pulpit, 
and in preaching from house to house, until he had ferreted them 
out, and driven them from their lurking places, and stripped 
them of their sheep skins, and exposed the teeth of the wolf.” ’ 


Brief Account, p. 29. 
And again ; 


‘In another discourse, he said, “ the clerks along River Street 
were laughing and scoffing at God’s eternal truth; they were 
without brains, and scarcely ever read a chapter in the bible, 
and he had no doubt if they could get to heaven, they would 
pull God from his throne, and burn it to ashes.” ‘Then address- 
ing convicted sinners, he-said “‘ your prayers are rebellion against 
God, and an abomination in his sight ;” and in addressing sin- 
ners generally, he said, “‘ if you dare do it, you would club God 
Almighty out of Troy.” ’—Brief Account, p. 30. 


The following passages are still more offensive, as they indi- 
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cate not only the manner, but the spirit, in which this minister 
thought to perform the office of one, who should beseech men 
by the meekness and gentleness of Christ. It should be ob- 
served that deacon Heartt, of whom mention is here made, had 
given no other occasion of resentment to Mr Beman, but by 
Opposing his violent measures. , 


‘In a conversation held by a gentleman of this city with Mr 
Beman, he said that “it was not strange that deacon Heartt’s 
children conducted improperly ; for, says he, their mother is an 
old hypocrite, and their father is not much better.” He further 
said that ‘*‘ Deacon Heartt was reporting and circulating lies about 
him, as base and as black as were ever forged on the anvil of 
hell.” He continued ; “if he does not desist, I will rip him up 
root and branch; I will expose him; and if I am not permitted 
to do it elsewhere, I will do it from the pulpit. ‘The public shall 
know and understand what he is about. I will pursue him until 
he is expelled from God’s church.” The gentleman then re- 
spectfully recommended to him the expediency of mitigating his 
ardor, as he was apprehensive it might ultimately destroy the 
society. He said that ‘he should not alter in the least; he 
should not retrace a single step, although he should see fire and 
faggots coming into his face and eyes. He should go on as God 
directed him to preach, although there should be but one left in 
the house.” 

* * * * 

‘In one of his sermons he said, ‘“‘ complaints have been made 
of my manner of preaching, and it is said such kind of preach- 
ing will not last long. But you need not flatter yourselves with 
that ; for I have but just commenced. I shall goall round these 
pews, and shall follow you, until I bring you all upon your mar- 
rowbones.”’ ’—Brief Account, pp. 34, 35. 


Pungent preaching, however, does not appear to have been 
in so much favor with the instigators of these disturbances, as 
another expedient termed by them ‘agonizing prayer,’ or ‘ the 
prayer of faith,’ particularly when made ‘ for a definite object.’ 
The reflections on this subject in the Calm Review, are tem- 
perate, judicious, and edifying. 


‘A sermon must in ordinary hands always be more or less of 
a preceptive and didactic nature, and cannot be struck out as it 
were at a single heat. Brief ejaculatory exhortations are a spe- 
cies of address more within the compass of every man who feels 
himself moved to instruct his fellow men in their religious course, 
and can ‘be made to bear more directly upon the feelings and 
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passions either of individuals or of multitudes. But it is through: 
the medium of prayer that the devotional mind catches its highest 
inspirations, and * kindling as it goes” soon becomes with an 
enthusiastic, a designing, or an unregulated mind, both the cause 
and the effect of that effervescence of the soul, which consumes 
in its fires every vestige of reason and reflection, and prostrates 
like a whirlwind the fairest monuments which fall within its 
sweep. And it has accordingly been through the use, or rather 
the misuse, of this high and solemn exercise of the mind, that the 
character of this work and of its indiscreet agents, has been most 
strikingly, and in many instances lamentably displayed. Credulity 
itself: would scarcely credit many of the well known instances, 
both in matter and manner, of extravagant, and even profane 
and Judicrous perversion of this sacred exercise, which have oc- 
curred in the public and private ministrations of this sublimated 
school. ‘ The prayer of faith’ is the favorite term by which it 
has been characterised and distinguished, and to be able to attain 
to it, seems at once to have been the object of the highest aspi- 
rations, and a sure warrant for expecting the attainment of its 
every petition. From this unauthorised, strange, and novel 
doctrine, has naturally grown both the excessive vehemence, and 
the individuality by which these exercises have been peculiarly 
distinguished in the course of this work, which are frequently 
alluded to with so much commendation in the history of it lately 
given, and which is called “ praying for a definite object.” It 
need hardly be remarked how delicate an attempt, even in skilful 
and well disciplined hands, is such a personal application of an 
address to the Majesty of heaven and earth in behalf of our 
fellow mortals, whose characters, whose frailties and whose re- 
ligious affections are best known and only known to an all-seeing 
Judge. Whata perilous and hazardous attempt must it then 
be in the hands of a clumsy novice, or a designing agitator, 
heated with the fumes of enthusiasm, or soured with the obsta- 
cles of opposition, which at times question his infallibility or 
obstruct his progress. And it is from aspirants like these— 


“ From skulls that cannot teach and will not learn,” 


that we have habitually been accustomed to hear villages, streets, 

houses, and individuals singled out by name and held up to the 
surrounding audience as a spectacle to be operated upon by the 
rough cleaver of a coarse operator, until the unhappy subject of 
it was either driven by resentment into a passionate opposition 
to the whole system, or by fear and perplexity driven into the 
system itself, by a blind surrender of all the reasoning faculties 
of his mind.’—Calm Review, pp. 14, 15. 
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In a note subjoined the writer observes further : 


‘'The exploded and irrational notion of the miraculous inter- 
position of the Deity in answer to prayers “ for a definite object,” 
appears also to be meeting with considerable countenance with 
the high Calvinists in some other parts of our country, in relation 
even to temporal blessings. ‘Thus in a late Boston Recorder, in 
a narrative of the life and religious experience of a Miss Colman 
lately deceased, it is stated without any question of the fact, that 
at. the age of twelve years she was afflicted with a distressing 
disease in her throat, which nearly caused her death. At this 
time she was the subject of extreme and distressing temptation. 
She, however, gave herself steadily to prayer, and her tending 
physicians declared, that the complaint left her suddenly, and 
apparently in answer to prayer.” We have heard it stated upon 
what in any other case would be deemed credible authority, that 
such was the faith of certain good women in the north part of 
the county, in the prayers of the Rev. Mr N. when “ agoniz- 
ingly ” brought to bear upon “a definite object,” that they ‘“ had 
no doubt of the conversion of any particular individual whom he 
should select and pray for with his utmost earnestness lying ” 
(as he is wont to do in a recumbent posture) “‘ upon his belly !” 
Is there any thing more irrational than these suppositions, in the 
so much ridiculed statements, which were circulated a year or 
two since of the miraculous cures said to have been performed, 
both in Europe and this country, through the ministrations, 
masses, and prayersof * + Prince Hohenloe? And 
yet there is probably not a single believer in the first mentioned 
special interpositions, who would not reject at once with utter 
incredulity, and even with horror, the belief in the bare possi- 
bility of the latter, though certainly sustained by much more 
plausible and imposing evidence of their reality..—Calm Review, 
p- 16. 

On this topic we hardly know how to proceed. Even the 
-abuses of prayer, the most affecting and sublime act of man, 
are not to be treated with levity, or spoken of contemptuously. 
It must have a bad effect to connect ludicrous associations with 
this service ; and we are sure it cannot give more pain to any 
of our readers, than it does to us, to dwell on the errors and 
excesses by which it has been degraded and profaned. On 
the other hand, were we to pass over in silence the disgusting 
and shocking details that follow, we should be unfaithful to 
the opportunity afforded of demonstrating the legitimate results 
of that system, which would make a revival of religion to 
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depend on exciting the passions, and not on enlightening the 
understanding. 


‘ After Mr Finney had got a “ revival’’ well a going in Gover- 
nieur, in St Lawrence county, in 1825, he had a call and went 
to De Kalb, staid a few weeks, and returned to Governieur. On 
being asked by his friends how the “ Revival” went on in De 
Kalb, he said ‘“‘ they were very cold. When the old church 
members attempted to pray, they appeared as if they were think- 
ing about swapping horses.” He said “our young converts in 
Governieur will pray down a kingdom, sooner than the old church 
members will pray an old hen off her nest.”” Are these, too, some 
of the “ pointed arguments and strong language which solemnly 
and powerfully impress the higher as well as the lower classes ” 
in Utica? Rev. Mr Nash (then with Mr Finney in the work,) 
could often be heard half a mile when alone in secret prayer ; 
and so conducted his prayers, that some of their converts be- 
lieved and contended, that he could and had prayed his horse 
from one pasture into another.’—Bunker Hill Contest, p. 65. 


The same superstition prevailed also at Troy. 


‘Among other novel doctrines which were added to their 
creed, was a notion that the prayer of faith would be heard and 
infallibly answered ; or that every thing asked for in a prayer 
made in a certain frame of mind, would immediately be granted. 
We will not insult the understandings of our readers by attempt- 
ing to prove the absurdity of such a belief, but we will give 
them an opportunity of seeing to what improprieties it drove, at 
least one of its advocates. He called atthe store of a gentleman, 
and asked him if he ever prayed, if he ever made the prayer of 
faith? ‘The reply was, if we have been correctly informed, that 
he never had, and indeed that he did not know the nature of 
such a prayer. His ghostly friend then explained it to him, and 
told him that if he would retire to some secret room with him, he 
would give him a specimen of it, and that he would then soon 
become himself a witness of its efficacy. This proposal was 
assented to and they both withdrew to another apartment, where 
a prayer of an hour and a half’s duration was offered up, and 
very patiently heard by the attentive auditor, whose conviction 
and conversion were the principal objects of the petition. The 
result, however, was never such as to induce him to have that 
confidence in the prayer of faith which had been anticipated.’ 

Brief Account, p. 18. 

It appears, indeed, to have been a common practice at their 
conference and prayer meetings to mention individuals by name 
in their prayers, and call down fire from heaven on them and 
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their families, if they continued their opposition to the ‘ great 
work.’ We shall give but one case of this description, the 
prayer respecting Col. A. G. Mappa, though this is one which 
speaks volumes ; premising only that affidavits of persons 
present on the occasion are published in the Letter to the 
Presbytery, which’prove, ‘ that Mr Perkins has not, in his Bun- 
ker Hill Contest, exaggerated this prayer, but has come short 
in their opinion.* In a letter to the Rev. Nathaniel S. 


Smith, who made the prayer now under consideration, the 
writer says : 


‘Sir, I shall state facts that you will not deny—Ist, that on the 
23d ult. in the town of Trenton, at the house of the Rev. Oliver 
Wetmore, the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that place, in 
public conference and prayer meeting, you exhorted a large 
assembly to name and distinguish individuals, “as they do in 
Utica,” and wrestle with God for their conviction, and afterwards 
named an individual whose hoary head had been whitened with 
three-score and ten years, and who has long been a professor of 
the christian religion, constant and regular in his attendance at 
the house of public worship, and the ordinances of Christ, and 
that with apparent devotion ; of whom, and his house, the virtuous 
poor, the widow, and fatherless cannot speak without tears of 
gratitude; whose moral example and precept have contributed 
more than that of any other man to preserve the town and village 
in which he resides, from those excesses of tavern haunting, pro- 
fanity, and licentiousness of many descriptions, which disgrace 
many towns and villages. Against such a man you have lifted 
up your voice to God in public prayer, named, and distinguished 
him, and called ‘‘ on God to smite that wicked man, that hardened 
sinner, who never prays, that stubborn rebel, that self righteous 
Pharisee, who stands on an eminence and has embraced a lie, 
and is leading multitudes that entrench themselves behind him, 
down to hell. O God, send trouble, anguish, and affliction into 
his bed chamber this night, shake his house over him, and cause 
him to tremble ; God Almighty shake him over hell !” ’"— Bunker 
Mill Contest, pp. 80, 81. 


The horror which one feels for such language in prayer to 
God, is changed, however, into unmingled indignation, when we 
learn that all this is regarded, at least by the leaders, merely as 
a cunning device, to impose on the ignorant and inexperienced. 
When Mr Beman first began to inculcate the ‘ revival views’ of 
‘the prayer of faith,’ we are told, that, 


*p. 17. 
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‘The avowal of this doctrine occasioned much perplexity and 
uneasiness among that portion of the church members, who still 
remained rational and orthodox. One of them, Mrs Brower, sent 
a request to Wm. M. Bliss, Esquire, an elder of the church, to‘call 
upon her,-and explain the novelty. Ue complied, and after she 
had remarked how unscriptural and how contrary to reason it was, 
he assented to the propriety of her observations; but said that it 
was supported simply for the purpose of creating a revival ; and 
for that reason solicited her to manifest no opposition to it.’ 

Brief Account, p. 2 


As another means of effecting their object, the Pd to of 
these excitements rely much on what are called ‘ inquiry meet- 
ings’ and ‘anxious meetings.’ Speaking of Finney, Mr Per- 
kins says ; 

‘ When he enters a place to get up a “revival ” his first step is 
to institute meetings, styled os meetings of inquiry,” nocturnal, 
and in various parts of the towns. ‘These are the foundations on 
which he builds the superstructure of his “ revivals.” ‘They are 
free for all of every age, sect, and denomination. 

‘The thunders of Sinai, the flaming curses of a broken law, 
the horrors of the pit, and all the epithets of lamentation and 
despair, are put in requisition by the most consummate skill, to 
produce consternation and dismay in the minds of those who 
attend the meetings. ‘Those whose minds are under the domin- 
ion of credulity and implicit faith, and who expect religion to 
come upon them in horrible feelings and great convictions, are 
soon brought down. In the latter part of these meetings, the 
question is pat generally, ‘‘ Who wishes to be prayed for to night, 
or who is willing to give up his soul to God?” 

* Many will be found ready to answer in the affirmative, few will 
be found to negative such a question at sueh a time. T hose who 
wish to be prayed for, or express a willingness to give up their 
souls to God, musi then kneel. In one of these meetings, after get- 
ting several small girls on their knees to be prayed for, Mr Finney 
told them, ‘ that if they got up without giving up their hearts to 
God, their doom would be se aled for ever,” and some of them did 
get up, and he then looked up and said “ that he then beheld the 
angels of God sealing their eternal doom, and that they had 
sealed it with a great broad seal, and it was laid up not to be 
opened till the last judgment, and would then be opened and 
they be doomed to endless wo.” ’—Bunker Hill Contest, p. 57. 


After this description we were not a little surprised to learn, 
that Mr Finney is not generally as hard and outrageous in these 
meetings as some of the young theological students, who have 
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become his followers, and endeavor to ape his style and 
manner.’ 


‘The next step in course, in these “ revivals,” is to establish 
what are termed “ anxious meetings.” Their name would seem 
to denote them to be meetings for those, who are anxious for their 
souls’ salvation. ‘The object of these meetings is, to ascertain 
who are anxious about their spiritual and eternal welfare, to 
know who have obtained hopes, and to bring hope to the con- 
victed and distressed. 

‘ The prayers and exhortations are somewhat similar to those of 
the meetings of inquiry. In most cases, in anxious meetings, the 
saints and sinners are separated and occupy different rooms, when 
they can be had. 

‘They are generally, if not always held in the night. The 
room is darkened, so that persons can only see to walk and dis- 
cover each other, and the reign of universal silence is interrupted 
only by now and then a dolorous groan from different parts of the 
room. The leader or leaders tread softly about as they proceed, 
whispering to each individual some question or questions, such 
as ‘“‘do you love God?” “ do you love the Lord Jesus Christ ?”’ 
** have you made your peace with God ?” “ or do you wish to do 
so?” ‘have you gota hope?” or some other question of this 
nature, with now and then an interrogation, ‘ don’t you think this 
is a solemn place ?”’ ‘‘ don’t you think God is here ?”’ “ don’t you 
feel awful?” One was asked, ‘* well Mr P., what do you think ?” 
God knows my thoughts, said Mr P.—* I "know that ; ; so do I.” 
No, sir, said Mr P., you cannot know my thoughts. “ It will not 
do, Mr P., to tell a minister of the Gospel that he does not know 
your thoughts.” 

‘Questions are generally put in a low whisper, nik: if any one 
answers aloud, he is requested to speak low. 

‘In some of these meetings a lad was interrogated, but being 
intimidated, and fearing he should not answer properly or to 
satisfaction, was silent. He was forthwith named, and the saints 
’ were called upon to pray for Joseph Pride, and prayers were 
offered for Joseph Pride, that he might be delivered of a dumb 
devil..— Bunker Hill Contest, pp. 58, 59. 


The authors of the Narrative are not entirely satisfied with 
these accounts; though, as usual, they dare not deny any of 
the material oul express statements, but content themselves 
with remarking, that one ‘ would suppose from this description of 
these meetings, that going into them was like going into the 
sepulchres of the dead.’* It seems to have escaped the 
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attention of these gentlemen, that the communications of 
their own friends, published in the Narrative, corroborate and 
establish every thing which Mr Perkins has advanced on this 
view of the subject. In commenting on what they consider the 
happy effect of these. meetings, they say, ‘ a death-like stillness’ 
reigned, a ‘solemn awe, such as [ never before witnessed ;’ 
‘sometimes there would be a burst of feeling in groans and 
loud weeping ;? ‘a number fell, and some were unable to go 
from the place till morning ;? ‘compelled to remain in some 
instances agonizing in prayer, till almost the breaking of day.’* 

If all these efforts fail, they have still another, which, as it has 
often been resorted to in other places, claims special notice. 
They ‘creep into houses,’ and by availing themselves of seasons 
of sickness, or affliction, or of the absence of those members of 
the family who would be most likely to detect their arts, and 
chastise their impertinence, they are able not unfrequently to 
act with considerable success on the minds of the rest. The 
committee say in their Narrative ; ‘ Now what have Mr Wet- 
more and Mr Smith done They have gone into none of the 
meetings of the Unitarians, to enter the lists of controversy with 
them. They have not entered their private dwellings, to 
proselyte them.’+ We are sorry to be under the necessity 
of pointing out so glaring an inaccuracy in a statement so mate- 
rial to their justification; and for this purpose must introduce 
the substance of two depositions furnished by Mr Perkins in his 
Letter to the Presbytery. The first is of 

‘Nancy Post, who, being duly sworn, saith that she belongs 
to the Unitarian Church in Trenton, and that she was visited 
by the Rev. Messrs Smith, Clarry, and Goodel; and in the 
course of half an hour’s conversation, they told me _ repeat- 
edly that I denied the Bible, and that I denied Jesus Christ ; 
that I trembled and quaked every time I looked into the Bible ; 
and said “‘ you do not love God—unless you repent you will go 
to hell.” Mr Smith observed, that he knew the heart of a per- 
son in the house better than he did himself. The person told 
him he had no right to make such observations ; to which he 
replied, he had a commission from God.’—Letter to the Presby- 
tery, p. 18. 


In another deposition Elizabeth Parker testifies, 


‘thatin the month of May,1826, while attending her daughter, 
Mrs Johnson (now deceased) in her last sickness, in a very low 


* pp. 10, 14,31. tp. 76. 
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stage of consumption, a Mr Goodell, said to be under the sup- 
port of the Western Education Society, and was then said to be 
itinerating, and assisting the Rev. Mr Wetmore in the height of 
the “ revival,” followed Mrs Johnson’s father-in-law into the 
house, and pressed himself into the room where she lay, and 
awoke Mrs Johnson by some alarming representations of the 
condition of one just leaving the world. Mrs Johnson having 
previously heard of Mr Smith’s prayer for Col. Mappa, and many 
other attacks on other individuals, had requested that none of 
the young ministers or itinerants should be permitted to approach 
her.—I asked Mr Goodell repeatedly to leave the room. He said 
to me, I shall not be hurried out of the room by you, I shall take 
' my own time for it—I am concerned about her soul ; and soon 
stepped out of the room and said, come out, old woman, I am 
concerned about your soul too. Mr and Mrs Thomson were, 
both Unitarians.’—Jbid. p. 19. 


A scene given in the Brief Account of the difficulties at 
Troy, with much minuteness, and apparently on the best au- 
thority, may serve to set this part of the policy of these minis- 
ters, and its unhappy tendencies, in still stronger hght. Mr 
Beman appears to have fixed his eyes on Mrs Weatherby, a 
member of his church, with a determination to make her, if 
possible, a subject of the prevailing enthusiasm ; and for this 
purpose had held at least one conversation with her, in which 
he had treated her with his accustomed harshness and severity. 


‘Upon the subsequent day, the 3d of October, 1826, Mrs 
Weatherby was at the house of her sister-in-law, Mrs Mosier, 
when Mr Beman entered, supported by Mr Finney, a powerful 
assistant in the work of fanaticism and vulgarity which he was 
meditating. ‘This scene cannot be more properly represented 
than in the form ofa dialogue, attributing to each speaker the 
words actually uttered, or at all events retaining the precise and 
intended meaning. ‘The dramatis persone are Mr Beman, Mr 
Finney, Mrs Mosier, and Mrs Weatherby. 

‘ Mr Beman (to Mrs Mosier.)—Were you ever under convic- 
tion ? 

‘ Mrs Mosier.—I cannot say whether I ever have been or not. 
My mind has been deeply impressed with the importance of reli- 
gion at different times. 

‘ Mr B.—What is the state of your mind now ? 

* Mrs M.—It is not as much impressed as it has been heretofore 2 

‘ Mr B.—Men wear off their convictions by running into dissi- 
pation and frequenting tippling houses, and women wear off 
theirs by going into gay company. 
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‘ Mrs M.—1 was never fond of gay company ; I am of a do- 
mestic turn. 

‘ Mr B.—You are worse, then, than other women ; for you 
can stay at home and. wear off your convictions. 

‘ Mr Finney.—Do you love God 2 

‘ Mrs M.—I think I do. 

‘ Mr F. (shaking his fist in her face )—You lie ! What reason 
have you to think you love God ? 

‘ Mrs M.— When I look upon the works of creation, I feel to 
praise and adore him. 

‘ Mr F’—You ought to go to hell, and you must repent. 

‘Mrs M.—I cannot. 

‘ Mr F. (again putting his fist in her face )—You lie! You can 
repent and be converted immediately. 

‘ Mrs M.—I cannot. 

‘ Mr F. (again putting his fist in her face)—You lie ! 

‘ Mrs M.—How can I get the new birth unless God gives it to 
me ? 

‘ Mr F.—You ought to be damned. 

‘ Mrs Weatherby.—Mr Finney, you have told Mrs Moiser that 
she could regenerate herself, and give herself the new birth ; 
now, if you will inform her it will edify me. 

‘ Mr F’.—Are you a Christian, and ask such a question ? 

‘ Mrs W.—I trust I am, and would like to have it answered. 

* Mr F’— How can you love your husband 2 

‘ Mrs W.—Love isa passion I have never heard described. 

‘ Mr Beman.—Mrs Weatherby, you have said you were a Chris- 
tian, and dare you ask two of God’s ministers such a question ? 

‘ Mrs W.—Yes, | dare ask it, and Ihave asked it once before, 
and it appears that it cannot be answered.’— Brief Account, pp. 
31—33. 


Here closed this very unedifying interview. The husband 
of Mrs Weatherby, who is master of one of the North River 
vessels, was extremely indignant at the treatment which his wife 
had received, as might be expected ; and determined to come 
to some explanation on the subject with Mr Beman, whenever 
they should meet. 


‘ T'wo days after he saw him in front of his own house, when he 
spoke to him, and requested him to enter it with him. The invi- 
tation was accepted, and both went in, each taking a seat at the 
opposite ends of a table, when the ensuing dialogue passed be- 
tween them : 


* Mr B.—I suppose you want to talk on religion, for I talk on 
nothing else. 
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‘ Mr W.—Not on that in particular. I want to talk with you 
concerning the conversation you had with my wife and sister at 
Mosier’s. 

‘ Mr B. (clenching his fist and shaking it within a few inches 
of Mr W.’s face.)—Capt. Weatherby, you will go to hell ; God 
will send you to hell.—(T his was repeated several times.) 

‘Mr W.—Mr. Beman, you must not say that again, for [ can- 
not bear it. 

‘ Mr B. (in a louder tone of voice.)—You will go to hell. 

‘ Mr Weatherby’s patience was now completely exhausted, and 
seizing Mr Beman, he threw him upon the floor. While he was 
held in this attitude, he looked Mr Weatherby in the face, and 
repeated his favorite expression, “‘ you are going to hell,’”’ several 
times. Mr Weatherby then explained to him his readiness to 
release him, whenever his nonsense should cease, and he finally 
executed his promise without exacting the condition. Mr Be- 
man then arose, walked up to the lookingglass, and, after taking 
a view of his physiognomy, again began to reiterate his old song, 
** You will go to hell.” At this time Mrs Weatherby came into 
the apartment, when Mr Weatherby again laid hold of him in 
the same manner as before ; Mr Beman, when down, still utter- 
ing the same offensive declaration. Mrs Weatherby requested 
her husband to relinquish his hold of Mr Beman, which he flatly 
refused to do, until he should stop his maledictions. She then 
implored Mr Beman to desist, for her husband would not endure it. 
Upon rising, although the imprudence of such obstinacy must 
have been very manifest to him, he again said, ‘God will send 
you hell.” T’othis Mr Weatherby replied, ‘‘ God may, but you 
cannot.” Mr Beman then went into the hall, and from thence 
to the door that leads out of the house into the street, where he 
said, “‘ If this door is not immediately opened I will halloo mur- 
der.” Mrs Weatherby had before said that she would open the 
door with all convenient speed, when Mr Beman raised both 
hands and yelled “ murder.” ’ Brief Account, pp. 23, 24. 


But enough, and some may think, too much, of this disgusting 
recital. With respect to the immediate effects of these awak- 
enings, we hope and believe, that some of them have been 
salutary and good. Persons before wholly indifferent to religion 
have been induced to attend to the subject; the profane and 
the scoffer have in many cases been reformed, at least fora 
time; for the moment more regard has been paid to some of 
the outward means of religion, and some of its outward acts, 
and an air of greater solemnity and thoughtfulness has spread 
itself over the community. We do not find in these accounts, 
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nor in the accounts we have read of other similar excitements, 
many well attested instances even of a temporary reformation 
in persons addicted to any of the open and gross vices, except- 
ing profanity, and indifference to religion. We have often been 
in the midst of these revivals, and have directed our inquiries 
to this point; and yet we are hardly able to refer to a single 
instance of a real and permanent reformation, at such seasons, of 
a man habitually guilty of avarice, intemperance, or sensuality. 
The truth is, that the general statements asserting the frequency 
of such reformations, which are often made by the friends of 
this.mode of propagating religion, are without foundation ; and 
are adapted to leave an impression that is deceptive and false. 
Excitements like those which we have described, may have 
some good results, but reformations of the kind just mentioned 
are not of this number. Besides, as tothe permanency of what 
is really good in these religious commotions, much cannot be 
said, much must not be expected. Mr Beman himself asserted, 
that in a revival, which took place in Troy in 1816, ‘ there 
were but about eighty received into the church, and of that 
number forty were now under church censure.’* It is proper, 
however, to observe that his accusers maintain, that on this 
subject, as on almost every other which he touched, he has 
been guilty of misrepresentation. Be this as it may, it is per- 
fectly well understood, that these excitements in all cases die 
away; and that the coldness and deadness of feeling which 
ensue even in the best men, bear a very exact proportion to 
the previous fervor and elevation. 

After the foregoing details, it cannot be necessary for us to 
dwell for a moment on the bad effects, immediate and remote, 
of these excesses, remarking only, as we pass, that time as yet 
has unfolded but a small part of them ; division and estrange- 
ment of families, a neglect and contempt of the social duties, 
the ascendency of men of coarse and vulgar minds, a presump- 
tuous reliance on supposed divine impulses, impertinent inter- 
ference in the affairs of others, and outrages on decency and 
order disgracing religion, leading to violent altercations, and 
provoking mutual injury. The following passage from the 
Brief Account states the consequences of Mr Finney’s first 
visit to Troy ; and though the description may be perhaps a 
little overwrought, we have no reason to doubt its general cor- 
rectness. At any rate it should be considered, that this is not 


* Brief Account, p. 33. 
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the testimony of Unitarians, or ‘ Socinians,’ as some still have 
the meanness to miscall them, but of a part of Mr Beman’s 
church and congregation, who are as Orthodox as he is; nay, 
who make it one of their principal charges against him, that he 
has swerved, not a little from the Westminster Confession of 


Faith. 


‘Mr Finney’s appearance here, where his reputation had pre- 
ceded him, instantly aroused the public curiosity, and great 
numbers flocked to hear him. The enemies of revelation re- 
joiced that an opportunity was offered them to throw their re- 
proaches upon it with some color of propriety, as represented 
through so falsifying a medium, and listened to him with sincere 
delight. ‘Those who possessed either taste or information, felt 
themselves insulted by the supposition, that their minds could 
either be gratified by the oratory, or their understandings influ- 
enced by the reasonings, of this ignorant ranter. Real piety 
was afflicted to witness the destruction he was dealing upon its 
cause. ‘The growing discontent of the church and congrega- 
tion was manifested by numbers forsaking their usual place of 
worship, and frequenting those of other denominations. Infi- 
delity and profanity no longer sought their secret dens, but stalk- 
ed openly and without disguise through the streets; and even 
children, learning the blasphemous language of Mr Finney, 


would repeat and emblazon it at the public corners.’—Brief 
Account, p. 29. 


The ‘plain farmer’ gives his views of the character and 
moral influence of these revivals in his own peculiar man- 
ner, though, we fear, some may think that he has forgotten 
the gravity and seriousness of the subject. 


‘The monstrous impositions and unaccountable chimeras that 
have been palmed upon mankind in their secular, as well as spi- 
ritual concerns, should be a standing admonition “ to try the 
spirits,” and contend for the free exercise of reason in all the 
concerns of life. How often have the credulous been egregious- 
ly imposed upon in their worldly concerns by those who pretend 
to have wonderful discoveries and illuminations, and who deal in 
mysteries. How many otherwise sensible and discreet men have, 
by artful and designing impostors, carrying in their hand the mys- 
terious and wonderful divining rod, been led to expend their sub- 
stance and time in searching for golden treasures, or Kidd’s 
money, in the bowels of the earth, to the neglect of the slow but 
sure method which consists in a diligent cultivation of its sur- 
face.—Every ‘‘ plain farmer,” especially if he “ dealt much in 
horses,” will recollect that not many years since a mysterious 
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skill was said to be discovered, called the ‘ colt skill,’ and a new 
era was proclaimed in the manner of taming and subduing wild 
and refractory colts and horses. It was declared that the wildest 
and most ungovernable could be brought, from a state of nature 
and opposition, to a state of complete subjection, in one hour by 
that skill ; and if universal “ faith” could be inspif€d, not a sin- 
gle refractory horse would remain in the land. Pedestrians and 
equestrians were multiplied astonishingly, and were on the alert 
in every direction, to accomplish the good work. Some may 
have the curiosity to inquire what was the process that produced 
such a wonderful change ? It will be remembered, that, the halter 
being on, the poor animal must be blindfolded, his ears stopped, 
and something given him to nauseate his stomach ; he must then 
be turned rapidly on a circle till he has lost all sense and instinct, 
and become completely bewildered, amazed, and astounded, and, 
if able to stand or walk at all, would only grope about for a 
while in the most wretched and abject condition.— Some farmers 
had faith, and some had not; and those who had, found that 
when the physical effects of the operation were over, and the 
poor animal gradually became fit for any useful employment, he 
would, hy degrees, sink back into his original state of nature, 
and this great discovery, which promised to effect such a myste- 
rious change, instantly as it were, was, after a sufficient trial, 
laid aside—and the good old way of preserving the animal’s 
senses, and “training him up in the way he should go,” and in- 
ducing him, by kind arts, to yield a cheerful obedience, has come 
into general use again with all practical farmers.’—Letter to the 
Presbytery, pp. 9—11. 


We have purposely confined ourselves to a consideration of 
what has been done in Troy and Oneida County, reserving 
for a future number a discussion of the whole subject of REvi- 
VALS, a subject which is growing every day more and more 
important and interesting. Referring to tue Bunker Hill Con- 
test, the Orthodox committee say in the Appendix to their 
Narrative : 

‘ We may from this pamphlet see what is soon to be the divid- 
ing line between the friends and the enemies of the cross of 
Christ. ‘Those who possess some measure of the spirit of Him, 
who, though rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might become rich, by whatever name they may be call- 
ed, will become united in promoting revivals of religion, and in 
diffusing the blessings of the gospel among all nations, by cast- 
ing their silver and their gold into the treasury of the Lord. All 
who are not actuated by this spirit, whether called Christian or 
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Pagan, Papist or Protestant, Jew or Mahomedan, will unite in 
opposing these benevolent designs. Between these unnumbered 
hosts a mighty battle is yet to be fought. God, in his providence, 
is hastening the hour of decision. All the noise of the enemy 
now heard, compared with what will ere long be heard, is no 
more than the murmurs of the gentle rill, compared with the 
roar of the mighty cataract—Narrative, p. 87. 

Weare no alarmists. We are not apt to see a tempest brew- 
ing in every speck of vapor that discolors the atmosphere. But 
we do believe that the revolting scenes, which it has been our 
painful duty to disclose in this review, will be acted over in 
many other places, before the community are thoroughly awake 
to the pernicious tendency of the principles and policy of men 
high in favor. Meanwhile, the opposition which has been made 
to this ‘ work of God,’ as it has been profanely called, by many 
Calvinists on the spot, and the alarm that has been expressed 
by many leading Calvinists at a distance, particularly in the 
letters of Dr Nettleton and Dr Beecher, augur well. They 
show that the more wary and discerning of that party are 
beginning to open their eyes. Probably, when we have 
laid open our views on this subject, it will be found, that we do 
not agree in many respects with the Jast mentioned gentleman ; 
but there is one admonition contained in his letter, which we 
can adopt, though it is expressed too strongly, and betrays 
something too much like panic. ‘ We are on the confines of 
universal misrule and moral desolation, and no time is to be lost 
in forestalling and holding public sentiment correctly, before the 
mass shall be put in motion by fierce winds, before which noth- 
ing can stand, and behind which, when they have swept over 
the land, nothing will remain.’ 





Notices of Wtecent Wublications. 


13. The Christian Guide, Part Second; being a select Commentary on the 
Four Evangelists; harmonized and chronologically arranged, in a new 
Translation. By the Rev. John Samuel Thompson. New York. 


Tuts is the production of a Universalist ; and, though several 
other works, by the same hand, upon the most important subjects 
of theology, are advertised upon the cover, this is the only one 
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which has fallen under our observation. It is a pamphlet of less 
than a hundred pages, and makes part of a series, ‘ designed,’ as 
the author tells us, ‘in connexion with his Systematical Theol- 
ogy, to supply the student, and the intelligent christian inquirer, 
with the outlines of a more regular and systematical course of 
studies, in the theory of the christian religion, than has hitherto 
been published.’ We feel no disinclination to have a better 
acquaintance with this author ; though our opinion of his critical 
abilities, or his qualifications for executing a new translation of 
the scriptures, and expounding the subjects of ‘ Systematical 
Theology,’ we must acknowledge, is not the most favorable. 
We cordially welcome, however, the result of any well-meant 
endeavour to give a more faithful version of the scriptures than 
the one commonly received. Every attempt at a new translation 
has at least one beneficial tendency. It by degrees removes 
from the public mind that superstitious reverence for the mere 
language of scripture, which is so apt to conceal its meaning, and 
which perhaps more than any other cause, prevents the appli- 
cation of correct principles to its interpretation. 

The pamphlet before us commences the translation and com- 
mentary, and extends so far as to include the ‘ ordination of the 
twelve disciples.’ It is divided into sections, according to the 
subjects treated, without any reference whatever to our present 
division into gospels, chapters, and verses. Consequently, as 
the four gospels are ‘ harmonized and chronologically arranged,’ 
the matter of them all is thrown in promiscuously, so that we 
have no means of determining, at any time, which gospel we 
are reading. Instead, therefore, of calling this work ‘ The Four 
Evangelists, harmonized and chronologically arranged,’ it seems 
to us more proper to consider it as ‘a History of Jesus Christ, 
compiled from the Four Evangelists, and chronologically arranged 
ina new Translation.’ 

Whatever may be the advantages attending a full and con- 
nected account of our Saviour’s life drawn up in this manner, 
there are in our view strong objections against blending the 
substance of all the four gospels together in one narrative, with- 
out the least mark by which they can be severally distinguished. 
The matter of each gospel should be kept distinct. If harmoni- 
zed and chronologically arranged, let all four be printed in 
parallel columns, that we may know which we are reading, 
upon whose authority the account rests, and, when there is any 
diversity ‘in the relation, choose for ourselves, instead of being 
obliged, in every instance, to adopt the author’s decision. 

We are not disposed, however, to deal very severely with this 
work ; for we are exceedingly pleased with the liberal spirit, 
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which every where pervades it. The exposition of many of the 
most interesting and difficult portions of the New ‘Testament, 
such as the account of our Saviour’s temptation, his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemfis, his language in reference to demoniacal 
possession, &c. appears to us, with very little exception, to be 
rational and just. We think there is much too great variety 
introduced into the notes. We have criticism, exposition, disser- 
tation, and exhortation. The harmony is founded upon that 
arrangement of events, which is the most natural and consistent, 
on the supposition that our Saviour’s ministry was of but little 
more than one year’s duration. The translation may be called 
liberal in the most extended sense of the term. Indeed, we 
think the author has often allowed himself to take too great lib- 
erties with the text. A reading is sometimes adopted upon mere 
conjecture, in opposition to the concurrent testimony of all the 
critical authorities. An instance of this occurs in the following 
passage,—‘ And the Logos was God’s ;’ a reading which origi- 
nated in the conjecture of Crellius, and which Griesbach, and 
Wetstein, who, it should be recollected, was the most celebrated 
advocate for the right of critical conjecture, have both discarded, 
as being opposed by all the MSS., versions, and Greek and Latin 
fathers. ‘There is surely no necessity of altering the text to 
disprove the doctrine of the personal divinity of Christ. 

There are other things in this work, which appear to us as 
very objectionable. In speaking of the introduction to John’s 
Gospel, the writer allows himself to use such language as this ;— 
‘ the meanness of the composition is one of the greatest pleas for 
the genuineness of the passage; for undoubtedly John is the 
poorest writer in the New ‘Testament.’ ‘To those accustomed 
to read the New Testament with feelings of respect, such lan- 
guage must be highly offensive. 

In fine, from the attention we have bestowed upon this com- 
mencement of the author’s work, we are not much encouraged 
to believe he will be able to furnish us with what we have long 
regarded as the greatest desideratum,—a faithful translation of 
the writings of the New Testament, upon just views of their 
character and interpretation. 


14. The History of Dedham, from the beginning of its settlement in Septem- 
ber, 1635, to May, 1827. By Erastus Worthington. Boston, Dutton 
and Wentworth. 1827. 8vo. pp. 146. 


Tuis is a curious, and in many respects a valuable work. We 
prize it, not only for the light it throws upon our early history, 
and its illustrations of the manners and spirit of the first settlers 
of New England, but also for the encouraging hopes it teaches 
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us to entertain for our country, by tracing the progress by which 
a tract of land originally settled by a dozen men, has, in less than 
two centuries, been made to constitute nearly as many towns, 
and support more than as many thousands, and that too in a dis- 
trict which has depended for its prosperity almost wholly upon 
the productions of its own soil. 

The records of the town of Dedham, it seems, are uncommon- 
ly full and perfect; and as this volume professes to have been 
principally compiled from them, it is of unquestionable authority. 
As the author approaches later times however, he does not hesi- 
tate to declare for his party; and perhaps his book would have 
beén improved could he have kept his party feelings a little more 
out of view. He seems too to have a very great contempt for 
accuracy of composition; and the literary are consequently far 
below the historical merits of his work. But abounding as it 
does with curious matters like the following, it cannot but be 
read with interest. ‘ Until this time, [1700] the people voted by 
wheat and beans on the question of admitting townsmen, wheat 
denoting the affirmative, and beans the negative.’-—‘ In these 
early days, the records show that Sir was the schoolmaster’s 
title ; Sir Metcalf, Sir Woodward, and Sir Dwight.’—‘ 1702 
Voted to repair the meetinghouse, and that short pews be made 
by the pulpit stairs, where the boys shall be seated.’—*‘ 1724. 
Voted to give Jarvis Py ;ke twenty shillings for keeping the boys 
in order at the pulpit stairs.—For one year ‘the congregation 
was collected by beat of drum.’—‘ Every man who hitched his 
horse’s bridle to the meetinghouse ladder forfeited six pence to 
Robert Onion,’—&c. &c. 

In the annals of every New England settlement a large space 
must of course be given to the affairs of the church. The eccle- 
siastical history of “Dedham appears to have been, on the whole, 
exceedingly happy. Its ministers have been able, useful, and 
longlived; and down to the times in which the famous Dedham 
case was decided, there has been hardly an interruption to the 
harmony and prosperity of the town on religious or ecclesiastical 
grounds. But we forget we have room only for a short notice of 
the work before us, and must refer our readers to the work itself. 


15. The Foundation of our Confidence in the Saviour. A Sermon, preached 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Charles C. Sewall, as Minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Danvers, April 11, 1827. By Alvan Lamson, 
Minister of the First Church in Dedham. Second Edition. Boston, 
Bowles and Dearborn, 1827. 12mo. pp. 20. 


Ir isa very common charge against Unitarianism, that by deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ’s nature and the popular doctrine of sat- 
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isfaction or atonement, and teaching the sinner to rely wholly on 
the unpurchased mercy of his God, it leaves us without a Saviour ; 
gives to the sinner a support that is but little better than a broken 
reed ; shows itself utterly regardless of his wants, and takes from 
the teaching and the cross of Christ all their efficacy and value. 
This charge the discourse before us meets and repels. It shows 
conclusively, that, as the Saviour was appointed and his religion 
given by the Deity, the foundation of our trust in him is the 
same, whatever theory we adopt respecting his physical nature 
and attributes ; that we confide in him as a teacher, joy in him 
as a deliverer, not because of the dignity of his rank on the 
scale of beings, but because he spoke and acted by divine im- 
pulse and authority ; because the Father sanctified and sent him 
into the world ; because he pledged God’s word for the conditions 
of pardon, deliverance and eternal life. With a view to confirm 
this position, Mr Lamson considers Christ’s instructions, death, 
and present agency. 

As to his instructions, there is as good reason for confidence 
in them on the assurance that he was from God, commissioned, 
taught, and directed by him, as there would be if he were God 
himself. God is the author of them as truly in the one case as 
the other. So with the miracles of Christ ; they were wrought, 
not to prove the dignity of his person; but the origin of his mis- 
sion. We reverence his words, then, because of the commission 
he received of the Father to instruct the world. 

The efficacy of Christ’s sufferings and death is next explained. 
‘That his death was highly subservient to the object he came 
into the world to accomplish is doubted by none. It tended in 
itself, and especially as followed by his resurrection, to add 
weight to his instructions, to overcome indifference, to touch the 
sensibility, and send a healing and quickening influence to the 
heart. It has, in the opinion of all Christians, an important 
moral efficacy. It is one of the numerous means which Chris- 
tianity employs for bringing the sinner to repentance, forming in 
him the character God approves, and thus procuring for him par- 
don and felicity.’ p. 12. 

In the discussion of this topic, which occupies the largest por- 
tion of the discourse, the preacher is led to speak of the various 
forms assumed by the popular doctrine of atonement. He shows 
how dishonorable it is to the Deity, robbing him of his most en- 
dearing attribute, and transferring to the Son the gratitude and 
love which is in reality due only to the Father. We would glad- 
ly quote some of the fine passages of this part of the discourse, 
but our limits will not allow of it. It is maintained that a finite 
being can as well, if God so pleases, make atonement for sin, as an 
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infinite ; and we know not how this reply to a favorite argument 
with the Orthodox for Christ’s divinity can be met. 

The last point is, that whatever may be the nature of the 
agency our Saviour now exercises, it owes its whole interest and 
importance to the Divine will and appointment. ‘ His inherent 
Divinity is not made the basis of any of those benefits he confers 
on us, or of any act he performs, in his present state of exalta- 
tion, any more than of the benefits derived from his ministry and 
sufferings on earth. All the glories of that state, all the honors, 
privileges, and offices it implies, are expressly referred to the 
Father, ‘‘ who made him both Lord and Christ,”—*‘ who exalted 
him, and gave him a name,’’—‘ raised him from the dead, and 
gave him glory,’’—“ appointed him heir ofall things,’—‘* commit- 
ted all judgment to him,” having “‘ appointed a day, in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
chosen, whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” ’ 

The call for a second edition of this excellent sermon suffi- 
ciently testifies the public estimation of its merits, and we hope 
it will continue to be more and more widely circulated, because 
we think it sheds much light upon a subject, which, we are 
convinced, wants only to be clearly and distinctly presented, to 
be viewed in the light in which it is regarded by Unitarians. 


16. Hymns for Children. New York, David Felt, 1827. 18mo. pp. 52. 


WE have read this little book with care, and find in it almost 
every thing to praise. ‘The hymns are all excellent. There is 
not in one of them, an offence against good sentiment or good 
taste. Such a work, so executed, was much wanted, and we 
think it will be found a valuable accession to our books for Sun- 
day schools and for families. 


17. Ecclesiastical Peace recommended. A Discourse, delivered before the 
Annual Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, 
in Boston, May 31, 1827. By Abiel Abbot, D.D. Pastor of the First 
Church in Beverly. Boston, Bowles and Dearborn, 1827. 12mo. pp. 20. 


Tuoven we differ from the author of this Discourse as to the 
best mode of combating error, we cannot but highly approve the 
eminently christian spirit in which it is written. It is an at- 
tempt to pour oil upon the troubled waters of theological strife, 
and recommend the peaceful temper of the gospel to those by 
whom, we admit, it is too apt to be forgotten. But in this im- 
perfect world of ours, in which there is such a difference of dis- 
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positions and mental endowments, such an endless variety of 
circumstances that distract and determine men to this or that 
view of a subject, controversy seems the only means God has 
given us by which falsehood is to be assailed and truth to get 
her victory. But it is expedient, says Dr Abbot, to ‘state 
and defend truth, rather than to assail error, to build up, rather 
than to overthrow.’ But grant, as he continues, that ‘ if truth 
be established, it is the subversion of error ;’ still, if the ground 
on which we mean to build is preoccupied, if error is deep settled 
and of long standing, it must be first cleared away, or the new 
structure will be encumbered or overwhelmed. The bitterness 
of controversy none can condemn more heartily than we do. But 
the improved spirit of the age has already done much to diminish 
it, and as it is wider diffused will do more. The manner of 
theological warfare which prevailed a century ago, would not be 
tolerated now, and in a century to come we hope that a peaceful 
controversy will be no anomaly. 

The remarks on fundamentals are admirable. ‘I am fully 
persuaded,’ says Chillingworth, ‘that God does not, and there- 
fore that man ought not, to require any more of any man than 
this ; to believe the scripture to be God’s word, to endeavour to 
find the true sense of it, and to live according to it.’ In har- 
mony with this is the sentiment quoted by the preacher also, 
from Richard Cecil; ‘ All who know any thing of real religion 
are agreed that the substance of the matter is contained in re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
These positions are very happily defended, and we should be 
pleased to quote from this part of the discourse but that there is 
in another part of it a passage, which we wish to recommend to 
the serious consideration of our Orthodox brethren. It is this: 

‘ Religious peace is social as well as personal; and is that sacred harmony, 
which subsists among the members of a church and congregation. Little re- 
ligious communities, denominated churches or congregations, were formed in 
the first age of Christianity ; and from the Acts and Epistles we learn how so- 
licitous the apostles were to preserve peace inthem. We should not be less 
so. As many motives and obligations urge us as the first Christians, to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. It is easily lost; it is with diffi- 
culty recovered. So imperfect is the sanctification of real Christians in the 
present state, such the diversity of their views, their tempers, and attainments, 
that it is often in danger. When it is preserved in a church on just princi- 
ples; when its peace is not the stagnant calm, produced by indifference to 
divine things, to the honor of the Head, and the purity of the members ; when 
peace is the fruit of personal religion and of affectionate watchfulness and 
fidelity, such peace in a church is an antepast of heaven itself. 

‘ Searcely less important is peace in that interesting and sacred community, 
which we denominate a parish ; an association for the support and enjoyment 
of the gospel. Amidst the shocks, which occasionally agitate the elements 
ofa parish, especially in a day like this, much of the wisdom which is from 
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above is needed to prevent the utter wreck of peace. There must be mutual 
condescension ; the strong must bear the infirmities of the weak ; the lan- 
guage of irritation must be suppressed; and minor sacrifices on different sides 
must be cheerfully made to secure the inestimable blessings of union, strength, 
and peace. The noiseless influence of a few may often dissipate a gathering 
storm, and even of one, if he be aminister of Christ, blessed of God with 
wisdom and gentleness, and moving among his people in the spirit of his 
Master. Peace so preserved is as the dew of Hermon; and such a parish is 
a scene grateful to God himself; for there he commands the blessing, even 
life for evermore. 

* To have a just sense of the worth of peace, need we look at the reverse of 
these pictures, and observe the mischiefs of division and discord? Observe 
a divided and alienated family—the parents bickering with each other, and 
violent with their children—correcting without judgment or mercy, or yielding 
thém to their humors with a fatal negligence. The children also rebellious to 
abused authority, hateful and hating one another! And yet it is a sadder 
sight to behold a divided church, a family of Christ ; holy brethren by pro- 
fession, but alienated from one another ; listening to designing strangers ; tak- 
ing counsels apart ; disputing with bitterness on  trifles, or on Psubjec ts inscru- 
table ; the voice of clamor and wrath heard within the precincts of the sanc- 
tuary—confidence lost, and love extinguished—receiving one another only to 
doubtful disputations. But I turn from the unfinished sketch, devoutly 
praying that spectacles like these may not be multiplied among the churches 
of the pilgrims. 

‘Under this branch of the subject, I will only remark once more, that we 
shall have a very erroneous notion of religious peace, should we think that it 
may be limited to our own sect, or to persons symbolizing with us in faith 
and forms. The relations of peace, as the gospel fixes them, look far and wide. 
They extend from church to church, from one denomination to another; and 
from the catholic church of Christendom to the whole brotherhood of mankind. 
For, like love, the principle and soul of peace, it has no limit within the circle, 
which comprehends the human family. The most revolting errors of pagan- 
ism, while they excite unmingled horror in a christian bosom, cannot justify 
hostility to those who sincerely embrace them.’ pp. 8—10. 


These are noble sentiments, and should find an echo in the 
breast of every Christian. 


The Young Child’s Prayer Book. Second edition. Boston, Bowles and 
Dearborn, 1827. 1Smo. pp. 28. 


Tuts is another book for children, which like the Hymns we 
just noticed, is admirably adapted to its purposes. ‘The lan- 
guage is perfectly simple and may be comprehended by any 
child old enough to read it. We have some very good things 
two or three times over, however; but this, if the work had 
been larger would have been no objection. Parents, and teach- 
ers who use such books, will find this to contain all they want ; 

sufficient number of prayers breathing the purest devotion, in 
language not. above the capacities for which they are intended, 
and without a single objectionable sentiment or expression. 
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Luntelliqeuce, 


American Unitarian Association. 'The second anniversary of 
this Association was celebrated on Tuesday evening, May 29th. 
The spirit and interest of the occasion were precisely such as its 
best friends could wish. The meeting, of which a large portion, 
we were pleased to see, consisted of ladies , was opened with 
prayer, by Dr Thayer of Lancaster. The proceedings of the 
last celebration were then read, and the treasurer made his report, 
which was accepted. The annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read and accepted. ‘The thanks of the Association 
were voted to the Committee for the faithful manner in which 
they had discharged their duties the last year, and their report 
directed to be printed and circulated as a tract. It is now in 
the press, and in our next number we shall speak of it more fully. 

Rev. Mr Gannett, of Boston, offered the following resolution : 

‘ Resolved,—T hat the opportunities for the spread of Unitarian 
truth, which are daily presenting themselves, call for new exer- 
tions on the part of its friends, and a great increase of the num- 
ber of its teachers.’ 

Mr G, explained his views of this subject, and glanced at the 
state of things, particularly at the West, which pressingly de- 
mand, not merely the passage of the resolution, but prompt and 
unwearied exertions to carry it into effect. But before this 
demand can be answered, we must have more funds and 
more laborers. ‘Tracts too are wanted, and complaint was 
made that writers could not be found to produce them, 
though the motives for exertion in this way are most powerful. 
The speaker then referred to Mr Thomas, the gentleman who 
some time ago travelled in the Western States under the direc- 
ting of the Executive Committee, to collect information respect- 
ing the religious state of that part of our country. He was asked 
for the results of his inquiries. Fle seconded Mr Gannett’s reso- 
lution, and gave an interesting account of the field there opening 
for the spread of Unitarian sentiments, in the course of which he 
bore most honorable testimony to the character of that rapidly 
increasing sect of Unitarians, known by the name of Christians. 

Rev. Mr Colman, of Salem, next made some remarks on the 
mode of supplying the wants of the West, which were not fully 
understood at the time, but which, as explained on the replies of 
Mr Saltonstall of Salem, and Mr Tappan of Boston, recommended 
that where preachers were wanting and could not be supplied by 
educated men from this or other sections of the country, intelli- 
gent laymen should be encouraged to preach and administer the 
ordinances for themselves. After an animated discussion of 
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these and other points made by Mr Colman, the resolution was 
adopted. 

Rev. H. Ware, jr. of Boston, proposed a resolution in the 
following words : 

‘Resolve d,—T hat this.Association regard with peculiar interest, 
the establishment, by the Executive Committee, of a domestic 
mission in the city of Boston, and the encouragement which it 
has received.’ 

After noticing the origin and progress of this establishment, 
Mr W. referred for a more full account of it, to Rev. Dr T uck- 
erman, the present missionary. Dr T. testified to the good it 
had done and was still doing, and especially to the adaptation 
which his experience every day proved there was of Unitarianism 
to the capacities and wants of the poor. The resolve was adopted. 

Rev. Mr Palfrey of Boston, next offered a resolution as follows : 

* Resolved,—T hat this Association reciprocate the expressions 
of sympathy and regard they have received from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and rejoice in the exertions of 
the friends of truth in England and on the continent of Europe.’ 

We intended to have-given a reportof Mr Palfrey’s address on 
this motion, but must, for the present, defer it. Mr George 
Bond spoke to the high character of the English Unitarians, and 
seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Judge Story, of Salem, proposed the following resolution : 

* Resolved,—That the present time particularly demands the 
faithful services of the friends of religious liberty.’ 

We will not attempt to do justice to the eloquent speech with 
which the offering of this resolution was followed. . ‘T'\.e ques- 
tion of religious liberty, as was justly observed, swallows up all 
others; and when there is fit occasion of alarm on this subject, it 
becomes every friend of his country, every faithful servant of h.s 
God, to be up and doing. What thedearned judgeespecially 
referred to, was the late attempt at usurpation over the con- 
sciences of their brethren made by certain reverend counsellors 
at Groton, and exposed in our last number. We were proud to 
find the stand we then took, also maintained by one of the highest 
Jegal authorities of the nation. 

“At an adjourned meeting on Wednesday, after the cho.-e of 
officers and a vote of thanks to the late treasurer, it was on the 
motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. voted, that two messengers be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee, to meet the Christian 
Conference at West Bloomfield, N. Y. which is to be held in 
September next. 

On motion of Mr Thayer, it was proposed that the Constitution 
be so far amended as to add to the Executive Committee a Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. 
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This last measure we regard as particularly important. The 
relations of the Association are every day extending themselves 
at home, as well as abroad, and the duties of the present Secre- 
tary have become very arduous. We rejoice in the necessity of 
the appointment proposed, as it is another indication of the bless- 
ing of God upon the labors of this most interesting society. 


Evangelical Missionary Society—The anniversary of this 
Society, which is one of the most important of our charities, was 
celebrated On Wednesday evening, May 30th, at the Federal 
Street church, where Rev. Mr Ritchie of Needham delivered an 
appropriate discourse and a collection was taken for the Society’s 
funds. We again earnestly call upon the charitably disposed of 
ouy Congregations to have this institution in remembrance. 


Berry Street Conference. This is a Conference of the liberal 
clergy of Massachusetts. Its meeting was held in the Vestry of 
the Church in Federal Street, on Wednesday morning, May 3Uth. 
Alter prayers by Dr Kenda! of Plymouth, and the choice of 
officers, Dr Baucroft of Worcester delivered an interesting ad- 
dress upon the nature, manner of producing and conducting, 
the subjects and effects of the prevalent excitements, known by 
the name of revivals of religion. The usual call for communica- 
tions respecting the state of religion in different parts of the coun- 
‘try, was then made and answered. Much interesting information 
was elicited, and cheering accounts given of the state and pro- 
gress of Unitarianism, especially in the county of Worcester and 
along the banks of the Connecticut. 

Orthodox revivals, it seemed, were numerous, and Mr Sullivan 
of Keene, N. H. asked for advice as to the best course to be pur- 
sued in relation to them. He was particularly replied to by Dr 
Abbot of Beverly, whose experience at such junctures has been 
especially instructive. His remarks on the occasion, were full 
of wisdom, and delivered with spirit and eloquence. No man 
who heard them, will soon forget or cease to profit by them. 

Another most important subject which received the attention 
of the Conference, was that of the establishment in our societies of 
Juvenile Libraries. A large and respectable committee from 
various parts of the State, was appointed to prepare a catalozue 
of suitable books for the young. 

The revival in Boston next occupied the atiention of the Con- 
ference. ‘Those who were nearest to it were grieved to find that 
such false and exaggerated accounts of it had been sent abroad, 
and embraced this opportunity for contradicting them. 

We cannot close this notice, without reminding the members 
of the Conference, of the remarks of a gentleman upon the im- 
portance of diffusing religious knowledge, as one of the best 
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means of checking a fanatical spirit, and promoting rational and 
genuine religion. Our own work, the gentleman was pleased to 
think, was not ill adapted to this ‘end, ‘and we do hope that the 
interest in its success which then appeared to be awakened, will 
not again be permitted to slumber. 


Massachusetts Convention of Ministers. This body met on 
Wednesday, May 30th, and after prayers by Dr Abbot of Beverly, 
and the choice of officers, heard the petition of the Marlborough 
Association against the use of wine and spirituous liquors at the 
Convention dinner. It was voted that while the Convention ap- 
preciate the motives of the petitioners, the subject itself, as no 
spirituous liquors were to be presented, should ‘subside.’ Dr 
Griffin was then elected first preacher for the ensuing year. A 
gentlemen next moved, that the Convention request the churches 
in this city not to provide them a dinner hereafter. ‘This was 
the only question on which there was a serious division of opinion. 
The motion was opposed for a variety of reasons, but principally 
on the ground of indecorum. It was for the present permitted 
to ‘ subside,’ that it might be again brought up with more maturi- 
ty of preparation. 

Dr Beecher was chosen second preacher, and at the adjourn- 
ed.meeting on Thursday, the committee to whom the day before 
was referred an address of the American Colonization Society, 
made a report, which, after various amendments, was adopted. 
It closed with the following resolution : 

‘That this Convention, approving the objects of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, and being earnestly desirous of seeing 
its efforts prospered of God and favored of man, do recommend 
it to the several members of this body who are disposed actively 
to cooperate with the Society, to lay its claims before their re- 
spective congregations, at such time and in such manner as, 
in their judgment, may best conduce to the interests of personal 
freedom, national security, and that righteousness and peace 
whick belong to the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

It was then moved, that the thanks of the Convention be pre- 
sented to the churches in Boston for preparing a dinner in times 
past, but that it was inexpedient to provide one in future. This 
certainly had the advantage of the first motion in point of civility, 
but equally failed of its object. After some explanations, an ex- 
traordinary adjournment was agreed to, and the Convention pro- 
ceeded to Brattle Street Church, and there listened to a discourse 
from Dr Abbot, recommending ecclesiastical peace. We have 
already noticed this excellent performance. 

After divine services, the discussion of the dinner was renew- 
ed. The origin and history of the dinner itself were minute- 
ly detailed, and Mr Wisner, who certainly knew, assured the 
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Convention, that the Orthodox, who were, as a party, opposed 
to this prodigal hospitality, did not support the motion because 
they could not eat with Unitarians; a pretty singular assurance 
to be given uncalled for. Professor Stuart attempted, not only to 
repel the charge of indecorum from his own party, who refused, 
but to fix it upon those who accepted the churches’ invitation. 
He thought it unbecoming to beg of Boston for their widows, the 
principal part of all the funds" they received, and then to con- 
sume a larger sum ata meal. The whole subject was finally 
committed to Messrs Stuart, Storrs, and Pierpont, to report next 
year, and the Convention adjourned. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intempe- 
rance. ‘The anniversary of this Association was celebrated on 
Thursday, May 31st. The public services were in the Federal 
Street Church, where Mr Charles Sprague delivered to a throng- 
ed audience an eloquent address, to which, in connexion with 
the sermons upon intemperance lately published, we hope hereaf- 
ter to invite the attention of our readers. The public are becom- 
ing more and more awake upon this subject, and there seems a 
prospect of good success for the labors of those philanthropists 
whom it has actively engaged. 


Boston Sunday School Society. This Society consists of the 
several teachers of the sunday schools in Boston and other persons 
friendly to such institutions. ‘There is a Standing Committee of 
the Society, whose duty it is to attend to the state and mode of 
management of the sabbath schools to which they are attached, 
and make a report of the same at each quarterly meeting of the 
Directors ; to examine and select books, tracts, hymns, &c. for 
the schools, and submit such as they may approve to the Board 
of Directors for further examination, and to aid in the establish- 
ment of new schools. At the annual meeting, the Directors are 
to make a report, and an opportunity is to be afforded for communi- 
cations and addresses from members or friends of the institution. 
Three quarterly meetings, also, are to be held, for considering the 
state of the schools, and for communicating useful information. 
These are the leading features of the Constitution. ‘The Society 
had its origin in a desire to increase and diffuse the advantages 
of certain preparatory meetings, which had been held by the 
teachers, and, in, their Circular, sympathy and cooperation are 
earnestly hoped for, and efforts invited to establish sabbath schools 
in all parishes where they do not exist. Societies of teachers and 
annual reports of the state of their schools are proposed. Ac- 
counts of them, and reports of the schools are solicited in season 
for the first annual meeting of the Society. Such information as 
can be immediately had of the present state of sabbath schools 
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already established, either under pastors, or other teachers, 13 
called for. The Corresponding Secretary is J. F. Flagg, M. D. 
of Boston. 


The Liberal Preacher. This isa‘ Monthly Publication of Ser- 
mons by living’ Unitarian ‘ Ministers.’ ‘The project is a very po- 
pular one and promises much usefulness. It is conducted by a 
gentleman of acknowledged abilities, and, as we perceive by the 
list of contributors, will be supported by the best talent of the 
Unitarian denomination. The first number is now before us. It 
contains two sermons; one by Rev. Mr Dewey of New Bed- 
ford, the other by Rev. Dr Bancroft of Worcester; gentle- 
men already well known to the public. We extend to Mr Sulli- 
van the right hand ofeditorial fellowship, and wish him, what 
he has every promise of receiving, the cordial support of the friends 
of pure Christianity and of religious liberty throughout our land. 


Ovituary. 


THE excellent and interesting character of the late Mrs Ex1zasrtu Par- 
sons, claims a respectful notice in our Miscellany. She was distin- 
guished by her readiness to all the offices and expressions of benevolence. The 
jaw of jove appeared to be written in her heart, and shone out in her actions. 
Who was ever more careful to abstain from injuring others, not merely in their 
graver interests, but in minuter concerns? She regarded, not their claims mere- 
ly, but their wants and wishes. It was not enough, however, that she did no 
harm or injustice, and inflicted no unnecessary pain; her good will was active 
and useful, prompt to find and use occasions of promoting the wellbeing, 
comfort, and improvement, and removing the uneasinesses, soothing the pains, 
and relieving the necessities of those within her influence. None of us can do 
all the good that is tobe done. We must first attend to our own and that of 
those in near relations, and from other objects of benevolent solicitude make a 
selection with sound discretion. Itis rightly observed that there are more 
gradations in the exercise of benevolence than any other virtue. ‘ Those acts 
of benevolence in which the selfish principle is most suppressed, in which 
compassion triumphs over apprehensions for personal safety, and mercy over 
the claims of rigid justice or a spirit of resentment,’ are the most admired. In 
choosing the kinds and occasions of beneficence, Mrs Parsons evinced the just- 
ness of her discernment; and by the labor, sacrifice, and self-denial she prac- 
tised for the sake of others, showed the reality and power of her kind affections. 

The fountain of benevolence in her heart flowed out in little kindnesses and 
substantial services ; in endeavours to give pleasure in the daily intercourse of 
life ; in attention to the claims of the afflicted and distressed ; in counsel and 
expostulations when the openings for them occurred ; in equity and candor in 
speaking of character and conduct; and in all the natural demonstrations of a 
participating heart and a beneficent spirit, rendering her a friend to the happi- 
ness, an assistant of the virtue of those who stovud in near connexion, and of 
others, as opportunity invited or allowed. 

Humility has been justly pointed out asa striking feature in the character 
of this excellent person. She had no egotism, nor vanity, nor ostentation. She 
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‘id not speak of herseif, made no pretensions, and thought nothing of her good 
deeds, judging of herself rather by what she desired, or thought she ought to 
attain and do, than by what she accomplished, however much. Contentment, 
gratitude, patience, resignation, followed in the train of humility. 
A quality by which this esteemed person was distinguished, was a singular 
purity of heart, life, and conversation. ‘She always appeared as one who 
might have unveiled her heart, and safely submitted it to the inspection of the 
world. There was a simplicity and sincerity in her deportment which corres- 
ponded to and evinced her inward integrity. The stranger instantly recog- 
nised her moral purity and woth; while the man of commanding intellect and 
large acquirements delighted in her society, and by his silent veneration and 
esteem paid a willing homage to the supremacy of simple goodness.’* 
The faith and piety of this lady were manifested by all p:oper and natural 
signs; by a christian profession, by the observance of worship ‘and ordinances, 
by the tone of her mind and feelings, and above all by the tenor of her 


life. If she conversed less than some upon her religious experience, or ‘ 
upen religious subjects, she conversed upon all subjects as becomes a 


religious person. The following citation from bishop Taylor, illustrating 2 
this tupic, was aptiy applied in the just and interesting view | igs of her 
character, in the sermon preached by her pastor the Lord’s day after her 
interment. ‘I have seen a female religion, that wholly dwelt upon the face 
and tongue ; that like a wanton and an undressed tree, spends all its juice in 
suckers and irregular branches, in leaves and gum; and after all such goodly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or be delighted with the beauties or 
the perfumes of a hopeful blossom. 

‘But the religion of this excellent lady was ofanother constitution. It took root 
downward in humility,and brought forth fruit upward in the substantial graces of 
a Christian ; in charity, and goodness, in benevolence and modesty, in fair 
friendships and sweetness of society.’—*‘ It dwelt upon her spirit, and was incor- 
porated with the periodical work of every day. She did not believe that religion 
was intended to minister to fame and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of God, and the salvation of souls.,—* She had not very much of the 
forms and outsides of godliness, but she was hugely careful for the power of it, 
for the moral, essential and useful parts; such which would make her be, 
not seem to be, religious.’ 





Devications and Ordinations. 






A new meetinghouse in Amesbury was dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God, on Wednesday, May 17th. Rev. Mr Sawyer of Amesbury offered tire 

- Introductory Prayer, and read a portion of the Scriptures; Rev. Dr Andrews 
of Newburyport, made the Dedicatory Prayer; Rev. Dr Parker of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. delivered a Sermon from 1 Peter, ii. 15,and Rev. Mr Upham 
of Salem, offered the Concluding Prayer. 











On Wednesday, June 6th, Mr John Goldsbury was ordained as the pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church and Society in North Bridgewater. 
The Introductory Prayer was offered, and selections from the Scriptures read 
by Rev. Mr Storer of Walpole. Rev. Mr Hamilton of Taunton, delivered a 
Sermon from John xviii. 37. The Ordaining Prayer was by Rev. Dr Reed 
of West Bridgewater ; the Charge by Rev. Dr Porter of Roxbury; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr Gannett, the Address to the People by Rev. 






* MS. Sermon of Rev. A. Young. 
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Mr Pierpont, of Boston; and the Concluding Prayer by Rev. Dr Edes of 
Providence, R.1. 


On Wednesday, June 27th, the Church of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society in Dunstable, N. H. was dedicated, and Mr Nathaniel Gage 
ordained their pastor. Introductory Prayer and reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr Pierpont of Boston ; Dedicatory Prayer by Rev. Mr Allen of Chelms- 
ford ; Sermon by Rev. Mr Gannett of Boston, from 1 Timothy,i.15; Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Mr Allen of Bolton; Charge by Rev. Dr Parker of 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr Young of Boston ; 
Address to the Society by Rev. Mr Francis of Watertown; and the Conclu- 
ding Prayer by Rey. Mr Robinson of Groton. 


On Wednesday, June 27th, the Rev. Abiel Abbot was installed as pastor 
over the Congregational Unitarian Church and Society in Peterborough, N. H. 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr Beede of Wilton, N. H.; Reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. Jacob Abbot ; Sermon by Rev. Dr Abbot of Beverly, from Acts 
vi. 2-4; Prayer of Installation by Rev. Dr Bancroft of Worcester; Charge 
by Rev. Dr Thayer of Lancaster; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr 
Crosby ; Address to the People by Rev. Mr Lincoln of Fitchburg ; and Con- 
cluding Prayer by Rev. Mr Sullivan of Keene, N. H. Mr Abbot, the pastor 
installed, is the gentleman who some years ago was driven from his parish in 
Coveniry, Connecticut, by the persecution of the Consociations of that State. 
The exercises at Peterborough, are said to have been ofa high order, and the Ser- 
mon by Dr Abbot, of Beverly, entitled ‘The Example of the first Preachers 
of the Gospel considered,’ we are happy to announce, is in the press. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be happy to confer with P. respecting one of the communica- 
tions enclosed to us under that signature. 

On page 127 of our last number, it was asserted that Dr Morse made his re- 
port upon Consociations to the Convention of Ministers, and that the Conven- 
tion referred it to the people. This isamistake. The fact is, that the Report 
was made in 1815 to the General Association of Massachusetts Proper, and by 
that body referred to the several Associations in their connexion; but no 
church, it is believed, ever accepted it. The case is therefore stronger than 
we stated it. The cause of the error probably was, that some years before, a 
plan, similar in substance, had been laid before the Convention of Ministers, 
but was thought so inconsistent with the usages and liberties of the Congrega- 
tional churches, that it was opposed by gentlemen of different opinions, and 
particularly, as we have heard, by Dr Spring, of Newburyport, Dr Emmons, of 
Franklin, and Dr Osgood, of Medford, and rejected by the Convention. — It will 
be perceived, therefore, that the error is against our interest and diminishes 
the force of our argument. The Convention rejected the plan, instead of re- 
ferring it to the people. The Report first mentioned was made by Drs Morse, 
Woods, and Codman. Dr Lyman was only Moderator of the General Asso- 
ciation when the Report was made. 

Page 168, line 22, dele ‘ their,’ and page 199, line 1, for ‘ University,’ read 
‘ ministry.’ 

We hope to insert the article ‘On Devotion at Church,’ in our next. 








